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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. field this season, which was considered an un- 

Lime. common large crop; the following spring this 


Mg. Eprror,— Your Cabinet, which is even/| field was sown in oats, which at harvest was in 
now I believe the best publication on farming||some places scarcely worth cutting; the follow- 
in this country, might be rendered more gene-}| ing fall it was sown in wheat, and in the spring 
milly useful, I am sure, if your correspondents| | following [ sowed it in clover ; the result of the 
(whoare numerous and able) would always|! wheat crop was, that I did notreceive as much 
sate the grounds on which they form their||as was sown, and thinking the clover not 
opinions, Advice, unsupported by example, is|| worth keeping for the scythe, it was pastured 
sidom followed ; nor is the fact that the per-|; until fall. 
sns who give it most frequently use fictitious|| Profiting by former experience, I now de- 
names, any incentive to its adoption, especially || termined to apply lime to this field ; accord- 
as the statements and conclusions made by||ingly in the spring (1838) I had it well 
them, however true, often appear ridiculous) ploughed, and 800 bushels of stone lime care- 
and absurd. If your contributors would all|| fully spread upon twenty acres of the same. 
substantiate their statements (by a relation) || It was then harrowed well until in good order, 
1: | have intimated before, of the facts and|\after which it was struck out lightly four feet 
experiments on which they are founded, and |! square for planting corn, which w ne from 
give too their names and residences, so that ithe first to the fifth of May. (My reasons 
people may know on whom they depend, a very|/for adopting the above method was that the 
great stumbling block to the usefulness of||land being poor, and having, the fall pre- 
your paper would be removed. vious to liming, been manured, I thought, by 

These reflections were produced by the sin-|| flushing it in the spring, and spreading the 
cular circumstance, that although the Farm-||lime on top and harrowing well would be the 
ers’ Cabinet abounds with testimony in favor|| best plan to produce a good crop of corn, as 
of using lime, yet in this vicinity there are|| well as to improve the land speedily; and I 
very few indeed who have been prevailed upon|| would observe that the corn was not cultivated 
by it to give this invaluable manure a trial. ||so muchas I wished, owing to a storm which 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you think the following|| knocked it about so as to render it impossible to 
extract from my Journal (free at least from||continue cultivating it.) I was careful in leav- 
the above objection) will have any tendency)! ing but two stalks in each hill. The corn on 
‘oarouse the people of this section of coun-||thetwenty acres which had been limed suffered 
try to their own interest, you are requested to/| but little if any, from the severe drought which 
give it a place in your periodical. took place this season, but the corn on the 

In the spring of 1835, 1 planted a field con-|/five acres having no lime on suffered very 
taining twenty-five acres of land in corn; this|;much. The corn was cut up and shocked in 
‘eld was a light and sandy soil, and had been|| the month of September, and husked out and 
incorn, oats, and pasture, without any ad-||measured in November. The corn was very 
mixture of clover, or manure, successively|\dry and good. The result of this crop was 
for a number of years; four hundred and sev-|/743 bushels from the twenty acres whieh were 
eaty-five bushels of corn was received from this||limed, manured, &c. and 80 bushels from the 
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five acres having no lime on, making in the 
whole 823 bushels of corn. It is the conviction 
of many farmers, that the corn crops this sea- 
son would have been much larger, had not the 
drought taken place. 

Let us now contrast this last crop of corn 
with the former one, and show the difference 
as tothe Jand véhich was limed, manured, &c., 
and the Jand which was not, as the soil of this 
field was alike in quality previous to the above 
improvement. 


bus. 
1835. Produce of 20 acres, 19 bushels per acre,... .3e0 
16s. Do. of @ do. 37 do. do.-.+++-743 
3 
Or, produce of the whole 25 acres in 1835, ........ 475 
13%. Do. of 20 acres, and 16 bushels per acre on 5 
acres not limed, 80 bushela,............ .2N3 


328 
Showing a difference between the former and 
the last crop, from 20 acres, of three hundred 
and forty-three bushels; and a difference be- 
tween the former crop from the whole field, 
and the last crop, of three hundred and twenty- 
eight bushels. 

It will appear then, Mr. Editor, that I have 
received this season 363 bushels of corn more 
from twenty acres of this field than the former 
crop, which was received from the same 
twenty acres. Or, taking in the five acres 
which had no lime on, I received an overplus 
this season of 328 bushels, there being that 
number of bushels of corn from the field, more 
than at the former crop. 

We will now make come estimate as to the 
cost of the lime, and | think it costs nothing 
to those who use it judiciously upon their land. 
We will take into this estimate the overplus 
corn from the twenty acres of land which was 
limed, the overplus of which is 363 bushels. 

Dr. Land (twenty acres) 

1832. May }. To am't paid for 200 bushels of 
Si URE 5. a wav c dedowncdudecotbel S20) 00 
To spreading lime, &c. ........+5.4+- 8 
Nov. Interest on the money,7 mo....+...- 7 00 





215 00 

Supra, Cr. 
By 363 bushels of corn at 75 cts...... soocccscees $272 25 
By balance remaining on overplus corn, ....... $57 25 


Thus it will appear, that after paying for 
the lime and for carting and epreading it, and 
allowing the interest on the money paid, there 
still remainsa balance from the overplus corn 
the sum of $57 25, which will amply pay 
for all extra labor and expense that the raising 
of this overplus of corn may be charged with. 
If such then is the case, which is to meas clear 
as two and two make four, how is it that lime 
‘costs too much,” which appears to be the 
hobby horse upon which too many land hold- 
ers in our neighborhood ride upon; and for 
which reason it is not used upon their lands. 
There are a few individuals here who have 


Earths and Soils. 


Von. III, 
ar ; = 
lately given ita trial, and they have been ¢,))., 
satisfied as to the powerful effects of this in... 
uable mineral] upon their land; and | hope thes 
the time is not far distant when many of “se 
lundholders in this neighborhood wi} give = 
‘atrial. We shall not then fear but what soe 
|section of country will advance too in the 
march of improvement. R. M. Back. 

Pencader Hun., N. Castle Co., Del., Dec. 95, 128. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Earths and Soils, 
No. II. 


In the investigation of agricultural subjects, 
it is necessary that we should as correctly as 
possible, distinguish earths and soils, and their 
varieties. ‘The earths important to agricy). 
ture, and which form nearly the whole sur. 
face of the globe, capable of producing vege. 
tation, are only four, viz.: silicious, aluminous 
calcareous, and magnesian, 

As a full description of all the distinctive 
characters of these earths could not be em. 
braced within the compass of my contem. 
plated communication, I shal! merely mention 
a few, by which may be understood the effects 
they necessarily produce in forming a com- 
ponnd best calculated to promote vegetations, 

Silicious earth exists in the state of sand. 
It is composed of very hard particles, which 
cannot be made coherent by mixing with wa- 
ter. The solidity of the particles of sand 
renders them impenetrable to water, and 
their loose arrangement make sand incapable 
of retaining water. It is also quickly heated 
by the sun, which adds to the rapidity with 
which it looses moisture. 

Aluminous earth, when dry, adheres tothe 
tongue, absorbs water rapidly and abundantly, 
and when wet, forms a tough paste smooth 
and soapy to the touch. By burning, it be 
comes very hard; when drying, aluminous 
earth shrinks greatly, it becomes a mass of 
hard lumps, separated by cracks and fissures, 
which become so many little reservoirs of 
standing water when filled by rains, and re- 

ain so when the lumps, by slowly imbibing 
the water, are distended enough to fill the 
space occupied before. 

Calcareous earth, or carbonate of lime, 13 
calearious earth combined with carbonic acid, 
and may be converted into quick lime by heat. 
Lime is soluble in acids; during the solutios 
the carbonic acid escapes with effervescence. 
In this manner the carbonate of lime, or ca 
carious earth, may not be easily distinguished 
from silicious and aluminous earths, but frot 
all other combinations of lime. Magnes 
earth, like lime, is usually found in combina 
tion with carbonic acid : but even in this, 
natural state, it exists in such very 
quantities in soils, and is found so rarely, 
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{ 
‘at its name 1s a useless additiox to the lists | twentieth part of calcareous earth, that in- 
» the earths of agriculture. ||gredient would have had more marked ef- 
~ All the earths individually, when as pure || fects on the soil, than could have been pro- 
ss they are ever furnished by nature, are en- /duced by either doubling or diminishing to 
-rely barren, nor would any addition of | half their quantity, the silicious and alumi- 
wytrescent manures, enable either of the||/nous earths which formed the great bulk of 
-arths to support healthy vegetable life—!|/the soil, But every farmer can readily dis- 
The mixture of the three earths, in due pro- ‘cover what are the most marked good or bad 
sortion, Will correct the defects of all, and || qualities of his soil, as evinced under tillage, 
th asufficienicy of animal or vegetable) and those qualities can be easily traced to 
»atter a soil is formed. Such is the natural | their predominant ingredients. A  silici- 
«face of almost all the habitable world, and ||ous, or sandy soil, has such a proportion 
‘hough the quaiities and value of soils, are as ||of silicious earth as to show more of its pecu- 
various as the proportions of their ingredients, || liar properties than of any other ingredient. 
yet they are mostly so constituted, that noone ||[t would be, more or less, objectionable for 
earthy ingredient is so abundant but that the |/ its looseness, heat or want of power to retain 


texture of the soil is mechanically suited to 
the production of some valuable crop. Some 
slants require a degree of closeness, and 
thersof openness in the soil, which would 
evuse other plants to decline or perish.—)| 
As the qualities and value of soils depend | 
oa the proportions of their ingredients, and 
the grand desideratum in agriculture, is to 
btain a mixture of the earths, best calcu- 
lated to produce the greatest variety of the 
most valuable crops, we can satisfactorily | 
comprehend in what manner that object may | 
ye obtained. 
by their mixture, serve tocure the defects of 
each other. The open, loose, thirsty and hot | 
nature of sand, being corrected by and cor- 
recting in turn the close adhesive and wet 
qualities of aluminous earth. This curative 
operation, however, is merely mechanical, and 
itseems probable that calcareous earth, when in | 
arge proportion, also aids the corrective power | 
of the other earths. In addition also to the 
mechanical effects of calcareous earth, it pos- 
sesses chymical powers more effectual in alter- 
ing the texture of soils, and for which a com- 
paratively small quantity is sufficient. The| 
chemical action of calcareous earth, as an in-| 
gredient of soils, will be particularly noticed | 
hereafter, when we come to the consideration | 
of the food of plants. From what has been} 
said, it would appear reasonable to class and 
mame soils according to their predominant 
earthy ingredients, which exert the greatest 
power, and most strongly mark the character 
of the soil. The predominant ingredient is 
not always the most abundant. If the most 
abundant was considered the predominant in- 
credient, and gave its name to the soil, then 
timost every one should be called silicious, as | 
iat earth is seldom equalled in quantity, by | 
ai the othersunited. [f the earthy parts of a| 
nil were two-thirds silicious, and one-third | 
“trninous earth, the peculiar qualities of the 
smaller ingredient would predominate over 
he opposing qualities of the sand, and 
the mixture would be a tenacious clay.— 
If the same soil had contained only one 
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Silicious and aluminous earths, || 


moisture and not for tonghness, liability to be- 
come hard after wet ploughing, or any other 
quality of aluminous earth. In like manner 
an aluminous, or clayey soil, would show 
strongly the faults of aluminous earth, though 
more than half its bulk might be of silicious 
earth. Hence every farmer can readily judge 
of the perfection and of the defects of his soil, 
which, from a knowledge of the distinctive 
properties of the earths, he will be enabled to 
correct by the addition and mechanical mix- 
ture of such earth as may appear to be defi- 
cient, thereby produce a soil, the best calcu- 
lated to promote the growth and perfection of 
vegetation. 
Josern Croup. 


ee 


Food for Sheep—Caution. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet: 


Dear Sir,—I have sometimes observed 
potatoes recommended as food for sheep du- 
ring winter. I have no doubt they are 
highly nutricious, but they should be used 
| with caution, as I have found that they are 
injurious to ewes before they have dropped 
their lambs, as they cause such a flow of 
milk, that the udder becomes so hard and the 
milk caked or thick, that the young lambs 
are unable to draw it out, and without the 
precaution of milking it out, the lambs must 
perish. After the lambs have come, potatoes 
| may be fed to the ewes without danger, and 
will cause the lambs to grow rapidly. Tur- 
neps may be fed to sheep at any time without 


injury to the lambs. Yours, &c. 
S. 
Chesterfield, N. J. Jan. 8th, 1839. 





Sir Humphrey Davy says,—There are no 
accidents in nature; what we fancy so, is the 
offsprin: of ignorance, and because we can- 
not comparatively embrace her laws, we con- 
sequently apply general rules to every pur- 
pose, and do not perceive her minute devia- 
tions. 
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Vor. IIL. 
in one day and a half by five hands and thre. 
ox-carts. This snow was notdrifted. | «.. 
ahd the Jast of March, and the prospect of gets:,, 
In your July number, the question is asked, || drifted snow had failed. It was a wet = “5 
‘who will answer to the request of a sub-|/| had it rolled into large ballson one day rer 
scriber to be informed of the best plan of build-!| on the next, when the water had pretty a 
ing ice-houses, the most suitable situation, || drained out of it, it was put into carts and 
&c. &c!” As my experience upon this sub- emptied into the ice-house. In the Jats. 
ject has been considerable, and differs, in sorne || mode when the snow is wet enough cr 
respects, from that communicated for the Cabi-|! rolled into balls with facility, the Slime . -. 
net insome of the succeeding numbers, [ beg|| ecuted with more expedition, and pack ng 
leave to trouble you with it, though at this|| very close in the house, it does not dissolye = 
late day; and ask the favor of a publication,|| much as the driven snow. I have filled = 
if you shall believe there is in the premises|! ice-house with driven snow so white aad clean 
any information conveyed worth the expense || as to be used with equal gust in all modes 
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Ice Houses. It wag 





of printing. 

The first great secret in constructing an ice- 
house, which will preserve the ice until the 
succeeding winter, consists in making it of 
considerable capacity—to contain from 80 to 
100 full ox cart loads, The next is, that it 


in which ice is used; but when rolled into 
| balls, even on grass lands it contracts impuri. 
| ties from the surface, from which it cannot be 
'| freed, which render it unfit for some few of 
' the purposes for which ice is used. For the 


| 
| preservation of fresh meat &c., and for the 


should be under ground, and in a porous soil. || making of ice creams, snow is preferable to 
If this last cannot be obtained, the inconveni- ] ice for an obvious reason ; while, for almost a)! 
ence may be obviated, where the location will ‘other purposes it may be used with almost 
admit of it, by a tortuous drain from the hot-|/ equal comfort, and advantage. Snow is wa. 





tom, so constructed as to permit the passage 
of the water from the dissolving ice without 
admitting the introduction of the warm ex- 
ternal air; or in a comparatively level situa- 
tion, by sinking a well in the centre deep 
enough to reach a porous soil; or, if this can- 
not be reached easily, of capacity sufficient to 
rontain eight or ten hogsheads of water, and 
in both cases walled and not filled un with 
stone. The bottom of the pit may be so con- 
structed as to have a fall from the whole cir- 
cumference to this centre. 

My ice-house is a pit eighteen feet square, 
and twelve feet deep, walled up with stone as 
an ordinary cellar—the wall eighteen inches 
thick, and continued one foot above the ground 
—the roof of shingles, and the ends boarded 
up with the space of an inch between each 
board, to admit a free ventilation. I f{!] it in 
the following manner. When there comes a 
good snow which drifts a good deal, I collect 
three or four ox-carts and half a dozen hands, 
and chosing a drift which has blown from a 
grass field, the snow is cut with a shovel or 
spade into blocks of a size to be handled with 
facility, loaded into the carts, which are backed 
upto the door of the ice-house and tilted in. 
The business of one hand is to remain in the 
ice-house and tramp the snow wel/ and evenly 
down. When the snow is in good condition, 
that is, when itis drifted into high banks, and 
thereby rendered solid, the filling is executed 
with great facility, economy and celerity. In 
the winter of 1837 my ice-house was filled to 
the comb of the roof in one day and a quar- 
ter, by seven hands and two ox-carts. The 
drift was within 150 yards of the ice-house. 
In the winter of 1838 I filled the same house 


ter converted into vapor, exhaled, free from 
all impurities ; and frozen in the clouds, de 
scends to us, and is an appropriate and beau. 
'tiful, as just emblem of the highest moral pu- 
\rity. Ice is water congealed with all its im 
] purities, and these are not a few, and what is 


of more consequence the most nauseous of 
| 


| 
| 


them are invisible, at least this is the charac- 
| ter of the water from which the ice is obtained, 
} from which most ice-houses are filled. The 
} filling an ice housé with tce is, to most per- 
sons in the country, even when thetfe is 2 
stream convenient, and a pond even without 
'the expense of constructing one, a job so |a- 
'|borious, expensive, disagreeable and un 
| healthy to those actively engaged in its ope 
| rations, that I have no doubt many are kept 
from the enjoyment of this wholesome (when 





pure) and grateful luxury by these considera- 
And why should this be so, since 
an ice house filled with drifted snow, or snow 
wet enough to be rolled into large balls, and 
left for twelve hours to drain before being 
put into the ice-house, affords all the comforts, 
advantages and luxuries which can be derived 
from one filled with ice. Add to this, the cost 
of the former, it does not exceed $10, and 
‘may be executed in dry and mild weather, 
and exposes to no disease—whereas if filled 
with ice the work must be done while the 
weather is very cold, or if the ice be dissolv- 
, it is not so good, and greatly exposes t 


tions alone. 
} 


disease those who are employed in the oper 

tion, and costs four times as much. 

My ice-house is walled with stone. I fil 

it without placing any material between the 

walls and the snow. As soon as it is filled 
‘and the ice sunken sufficiently for that per 
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sr acaenaamesrcpeamantceae eats raacreammpeumemainees  mmamemmaaas mer mee cee nee a earn 
sce, which will be the first few days of thaw-|| It is believed that concrete of the composi- 
a weather, [ cover it well with wheat straw, || tion stated, would be the best adapted of any 
o two or three feet thick, and as it begins | other material for the purpe ee of constructing 
tp separate from the wall I push the straw) rain water cisterns, furnishing a permanent 
down as far as it can be got, and occasionally || security against leakage at a very reasonable 
go this during the summer. My ice-house || expense. 

frequently has snow in it when the season!| ‘To make a cistern of ten feet in diameter, 





comes round for filling it. ‘and twelve feet deep in the clear, which 
: Rosert H. Arcner. || would hold between five and six thousand 
cpurehville, Hartford co., Maryland. || gallons; dig out twelve feet in diameter and 








thirteen feet deep; have prepared a circular 

} case of rongh boards properly braced, ten feet 

Concrete for Cisterns, || in diameter and twelve feet high, which place 
li: ‘ . . y a 

iryou do it, let it be done well, and not * well enough.” || 1M the excavation, so as to Jeave an equal 


; '|space all round it, and support it one foot 
Concrete isa compound of lime, clean sand | from the bottom. First throw in the concrete 


and pebbles, or coarse gravel, or stone broken _to fill the bottom evenly one foet in depth; 
enmall; these materials in proper proportions || then commence throwing in round the out- 
well mixed, it is ascertained when they be-|! side of the case till the space is completely 
come dry form a wall, or foundation of great || filled up solid to the top. It should be per- 
strength and stability, which is impervious a mitted to remain in this state for two or three 
water. In England a sea wall of a thousand || weeks to dry and harden, when the case 
feet in length, and of great height, has been||chould be taken to pieces, and removed. 
constructed of these materials; it has also||There will remain a beautiful cistern mare 
been used both there and in France for vari-|| completely compact and free from cracks or 
ous purposes connected with civil engineer-|/ flaws than can be made by walling with 
ing with great effect. _ || bricks or stone. It will not be necessary ta 

An engineer of eminence in his profession, || plaster it; but if plastering should be applied 
has just furnished me with the proportions of || jt ought to be put on thin and even; no good 
the ingredients, and stated the manner in| eyer comes of putting a thick coat on a cis- 
which the concrete is used, viz: | tern, the great object being to make a coat 

One bushel of pulverized stone lime, not) free from cracks, which is most effectually 
elaked. ‘accomplished by having it made thin, light, 

Two bushels of clean sand. and even on the surface. A thick coat con- 

Four bushels of small stones, to be clean, || tracting more than a thin one in drying and 
and none larger than a hen’s egg. ‘leaving cracks. ° 

All must be wed/ mixed together dry, then || To make a cistern of the size above stated 
wetted a little so as to be like mortar, turned || with concrete, it is believed, from calculations 
over a few times witha shovel, and immediate-|' carefully made and allowing for shrinkage 
lythrown from a height of eight or ten feet in-| by combining the ingredients, that it would 
to the place where wanted, and not disturbed require 72 bushels of good stone lime. 144 
aflerwards. It sets very quickly, and water) bushe!s of clean sand, and 288 bushels of 
must be kept from it until it has set. | very coarse clean gravel, pebbles, or broken 

No more of this mixture should be wetted || stone. These when combined and used as 
ata time than is intended for immediate use, || indicated, will make a solid rock cistern that 
otherwise it will wholly or partially set be-|| wil] hold water as long as rocks last. 
fore it is deposited in its place of destination, LAPIs. 
- will be rendered comparatively of little! 
value, —_— ‘ 

These ingredients when mixed for use, lose | Sweet Petutec. 
near one-fifth of their previous bulk or mea-|| The sweet potatoe is somewhat difficult to 
sure; it is therefore important to ascertain|| preserve for seed. In several attempts to 
the capacity of the space intended to be|| keep them through the winter we almost 
filled by the concrete, and in procuring the||totally failed. Recollecting to have some- 
materials of which it is composed, to ob-|| where read that smoke was a great _—— 
tain one-fifth more of the lime, sand and stone, || tive of the sweet potatoe, we last fall packed 
or pebbles, than that capacity, otherwise the||in very dry earth a box of them, and placed 
work will have to be suspended till more ma- lit in a position free from frost, and exposed to 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 








terials are obtained to finish it. how influence of smoke. ‘The result was en- 
The ingredients entering into such a per-||tire success. A few large ones, which we 
fectly close union as to fill all the interstices, || intended to have used, were laid on top, and 
is the cause of the diminished bulk of the!| covered with a mat: they were forgotten, and 
combined materials, || remained there till May, perfectly sound, 








2°06 Choice Fruit and other Trees. 


| Duchess D’ Angouleme, (new) brown, irra. 
gular, very large, rich, melting, first rate 
_ Crassane, green, yellow, russet, tendo, 
melting, rich. 
Bartlett, or William’s Bon Chretein, large, 


oblong, yellow, red, very melting, delicar. 


Choice Fruit and other Trees. 
Several of our correspondents having re- 
quested us to publish a list of Fruit Trees, 
that could be recommended for orchards and || 
fruit gardens, we have been furnished with} nd juicy—prodactive 
the following selection by S. Rhoads, jr., of | Wormsly Grange, (new) of first rate ey. 
Haddington, near this city, who can supply || cellence. 
those in want with all the kinds enumerated, | plage! | = and —t _ Yellow, 
and many others; also with apricot, quince, brown, melting, flavor peculiar, highly re. 


' : || commended. 
and other fruit trees, together with the most|| Beurre de Capiaumout, (new) large, ye. 
approved shade trees, evergreens, &c., and || low, red, melting, rich, highly flavored, deli. 
will pack them securely for sending to distant || ©'OU* and beautiful. 


' i, aw ., |, Washington, (native and new) yellow, 
places. He receives orders at No. 208 High | very melting and delicious, middling size. 
street, Philadelphia. | Holland Green, green, large, irregular, 
juicy, middling quality—good bearer. 











. SUMMER PEARS. | Harrison, large, yellow, red, juicy, break. 
Catherine, regular bell shape, green, red, |, ing. 
flesh melting, spicy, great bearer. | Tyson or Johnson, large, green, yellow, 


Maddeline, or S blush, second size,} Edmund, small, red, great bearer, second 
Green Chisel, ) flesh white, melting. | quality. 
Summer Rose, russet, red, handsome, first || 
size, juicy. | 
Hessel, brown, second size, juicy, great|| St. Germaine, large, green, very melting, 
bearer. | juicy, delicious—often called Green. 
Belle de Brussells, yellow, red, largest and}, Prince’s St. Germaine Chisel, resembling 
most beautiful of the season. St. Germaine—not so good but hardier. 
Early Bergamot, round, second size, green,|| Winter Beurre or Chaumontel, large, yel- 
melting, highly flavored. low, red, juicy, melting, excellent. 


Citron des Carmes, afi yellow, with) red, rich, juicy, sweet—excellent. 


WINTER PEARS, 


Dauphine, small, yellow, juicy and good. || Easter Beurre, (new) large, green, yellow, 
— first rate, and great bearer. 
AUTUMN PEARS. | Beurre D’Aremberg, (new) large, perfect- 


Moorfowl Egg, second size, orange, russet, || ly melting, very rich, one of the very best. 
round, hardy, saccharine, tender, a little|| D’Auch or Colmar, large, green, yellow, 


gritty. ‘melting, excellent flavor. 
Swan’s Egg, small, green, brown, tender,|| Passe Colmar, (new) second size, yellow, 
melting, rich, great bearer. | red, very melting, rich and excellent. 
York, Autumn or English Bergamot, green,|,| Echaperie Walnut, or Tilton, small, rough, 
brown, red, third size, round, excellent. \| green, melting, sweet, rich, one of the best. 
Brown Beurre, Buerre de Roi, or Isambert,|| Easter Bergamot, or 2 large, short, round, 
large, buttery, rich, varies with soil. | Bergamotte de Paques, yellow, sweet, good, 
Aston Town, small, green, russet, highly |; —keeps till May. 
flavored, perfumed, sugary, sometimes a little | _ 
gritty. | APPLES. 
White Doyenne, St. Michael, 2 known in /|| —_ in 7th and 8th mo.—(July and Aug.) 
or White Beurre, Philadel-| Knowles. 
phia as the Butter Pear, and considered equal || Early White, Mordecai, Prince’s Harvest, 
to any pear, when it is in perfection—but is| or Birmingham. 


liable to blight on the tree. | Karly Redstreak. 
Callabasse, or Beurre de Payence, yellow,|| Yellow Bough, or Harvest. 

russet, second size, sugary, juicy, great bearer. |, Ripe in 8th and 9th mo.—( August and Sept.) 
Marie Louise, (new) yellow, russet, but-|, Paleb Seal 

tery, rich, very superior. | a enti 

apoleon, (new) large, green, very melt-|| gop Queen. 

ing, Juicy and rich, gress bearer. | White Junetting, Lancaster, Spice, ° 
Seckel, (native) middling size, brown, red, | PP ates 6? 

remarkably rich and delicious. 8 . 
Beurre Diel, (new) very large, orange, rus-|| Ripe in 9th and 10th mo.—(Sept. and Oct.) 

set, melting, juicy, delicious. English Codlin. 
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—_ 


Summer Pearmain. 

Maiden’s Blush. 

Siberian Crab, (for preserving.) 

Ripe from 10th to 1st mo.—( Oct, to Jan.) 
Rambo, or Seek-no-further. 

Blockley Pippin. 

Fall, or Holland Pippin. 

Cathead. 

White Doctor. 

Yellow Bellflower. 

Red Doctor, or Dewitt. 

Hays, English Redstreak, or Wine Apple. 
Morgan. 

Roman Stem. 

Ripe from 1st to 5th mo.—(Jan. to Maw.) | 


Newtown Pippin. 
Large sweet Pippin. 
Michael Henry Pippin. 
Winesap. 
Solebury Cider. 
Carthouse, or a 
Spitzemberg, or figley. 
Pennock. 
Lady, or Pomme D’ Apis. 
Golden Russett, Bullock’s Pippin or Yel- 
low Sheepnose, | 
Winter Pearmain. 
Long Island Russett. | 
Smokehouse, or Gibbon’s Vandevere. 
Crockson, or Red Sheepnose. 
Tookesbury Winter Blush. 
Republican Pippin. 
PLUMS. 
Apricot Plum, large, yellow, with red’ 
side—August. 
Bingham, large, long, yellow—September. 
Coe’s Golden Drop, very large, yellow, | 





—September. | 


La Deliceuse, or Cooper’s, very large, dark 
purple. 

Goliath, or Wilmot’s late Orleans, ripe 
September, very large, red and purple. 
Huling’s superb, remarkably large, green. 
Huling’s Green Gage, best of green gages. 


—" Diadem, large, pale red,—Septem- |, 


r. 

Red Magorum Bonum, large,—September. 

White do. do. or Egg Plum, large, 
—September. 

Red Perdrigon, middle size, excellent. 

Smith’s Orleans, large, purple, good. 


| 

| 

| 
' 
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Bleeding Heart, or Gascoigne’s, deep red, 
excellent. 


Carnation, pale red. 


Ox Heart, red and white, large. 

Black Eagle, good bearer, hardy. 

Black 'Tartarean, or Ronald’s Black Heart, 
large and fine. 





| 

| PEACHES. 
Early York. Morris’ Red. 

Morris’ White. Freestone Heath. 

Malacotan. 

Old Mixon—clingstone. 

Late Heath— = do. 

Cowperthwaite’s late yellow preserving. 


Communicated for the Farmers’ Cabinet by the Phila- 
delphia Agricultural Society. 


Canada Thistle. 


The Committee in the case of Canada 
Thistle, have not been unmindful of their ap- 
pointment, although they have been thus 
tardy in making their report. They are now 
gratified in being able to say that in their 
‘opinion it is entirely within the control of 
ithe farmer to eradicate and prevent this per- 
inicious pest from spreading. In the first 
place we shall recommend good cultivation ; 
|and secondly, the application of salt, which 
| we think entirely sufficient to banish this per- 
‘nicious plant from our borders—but it will 
‘require the very particular attention of farm- 
ers generally, as it not only is propagated 
by the root, but the seed is wafted to distant 
parts by the wind. 

“Dr. Silas Holbrook, of New York, de- 
stroyed a quarter of an acre of these pests, 
thrashing and burning them to the ground 
‘when in blossom, and sprinkling salt on 
'them.— New England Farmer, vol. 6, p. 21. 

All remedies failed until salt was tried.— 
Vol. 4, p. 43. 

Cut off each thistle half an inch below the 
surface of the ground, and put on each, one 
‘gill of salt—brine may be used.— Vol. 4, p. 43, 

John Wilkins, jr. farmer, adjoining the 
Gloucester county poor house farm, stated to 
Doctor Stokes, of Moorestown, that he had 
sown salt on Canada Thistle, supposed about 
five bushels to the acre, which entircly de- 
stroyed it. 

David Comfort says he destroyed a quarter 








Bolmar’s Washington, very large, green'||of an acre of Canada Thistle, that stood very 


and yellow,—September. 
Misa, fine red. 


thick on the ground, by ploughing deep in 
the spring, and sowing with oats; after the 


Prune, German Prune, or Quetsche, pur-|joats came off, limed and sowed wheat and 


ple,—September. 
Farly Blue Imperial. 
Red Gage. 


CHERRIES 
Mayduke, red, earliest. 


clover seed thick, and mowed three years, 
which so entirely killed the thistle, that there 
is not one stalk to be found on the spot. 

John Vansant the last season has entirely 
killed the Canada Thistle by the application 
of salt—perhaps about a gill to a plant. 





“ Gap” in Chickens—Varieties of Wheat, &c. Vor. Il] 


We have various testimony from the | duced from a single ear of the best varies: 
north that cutting it in the rainy season will |namely, No. 1, Jersey Dantzic,* one of = 
have a tendency to decrease it, as the pelth | best varieties produced three pounds three 
will continue open till it is filled, which will ounces of wheat in round numbers, droppin» 
have a tendency to rot and destroy the plant.||the fractional parts, and three pounds ;.. 
We, however, give it as our decided opinion, | ounces of straw, only six ounces more stray, 
that good cultivation, and a free application) than wheat. No. 2, “ Album Densum,” »».. 
of salt, are the only means of eradicating this |duced two pounds twelve ounces of wheat 
noxious weed. and eight ounces more straw than wheat 

Davip Comrort, || No. 5, “ Coturianum,” six more straw, than 

James Thornton. | grain, and No. 8, “ Koeleri” four pounds fiy, 

Sete aad '|ounces of grain, and only three pounds thir. 

For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | aa ee Se oe No. 9, the 

_ |}red compact, produced only two pounds, ning 

“Gap” in Chickens, ounces - wheat from a ponadi fiteen 

The Farmers’ Cabinet being a medium )|ounces of straw, an excess Of one pound ); 
through which much useful information has || ounces of straw over the grain ae oe 
been disseminated, I am induced to send the | Sort, whereas in the former, No. 8, a most ex. 
following remedy for the “ gap” in chickens, || cellent and superior variety, there was an 
My little son last spring undertook the man-|)€Xcess In grain, of seven ounces over the 
agement of the poultry, and was much trov- || Straw. It must be obvious from these facts 
49 by his young chickens dying off with oe Ae ee We = Wheat 
the above mentioned disease. He finally |/S?0u rougnt to such periection, as to 
discovered the cause by dissecting one, and||produce more grain than straw, Nos. 8, 10) 
numerous long worms, about the thickness || and 13, having done so—but [ particularly 
of a common pin, were found in its wind-pipe. || #llude to No. 8, from its being an exceeding. 
He then took a feather, and stripped it ex- || !y sa ae im eamontins —_e 
cept a small tuft on the end, dipped it in||€xception of retaining moisture in the ear a 
spirits of turpentine, and inserted it into the | considerable length of time after rain, from 
wind-pipe of the affected chickens, turning it || 'ts being velvet husked, or downy. 
around two or three times before withdraw-|| The observation from the “ Library of Use. 
ing it. It was attended with the most com. | fil ea ne ag 0 oo as 

lete success, and appeared to give almost|/'@r as lt regards ordinary husbandry, but it 
immediate relief. ie few cam required || ee heen ek — I have a 
a repetition. The disease was very soon| azarded to state, that the proper culture ot 

weaileated from his flock, and he crouse wheat is unpractised. 
raised more than one hundred and forty | It isa curious fact, that the fifth ofa pint 
chickens. The entrance to the wind-pipe is. ¥ seed of a see ee to - 
on the top of the tongue, and near its root,||4) SOWN In Crilis, about as {MICK as @ ari! 
and man cote be discovered by holding the ||™achine would have sown it, Nos. 15, 16,17, 
chicken’s bill open a short time. 8, and 19, should have nearly accorded with 
M._||the statement, for with the exception of No. 

Delaware co., Ist mo. 1, @839. 15, which produced only three pounds six 
ounces of corn, from about “ two thousand” 
grains, they produced six pounds ten ounces, 

iiatnenn ae Utes, or very nearly double the weight of straw ; 
(Continued. } ‘corresponding with the extract above alluded 

ON THE PROPERTIES OF SOME VARIETIES. ||t0—Whereas row No. 1 of the very same 
' ; |sort, from only sixty-one grains, produced 

I have stated the relative weight, and fine- | within three ounces as much grain, but little 
ness of quality, of the varieties delineated. It more than half lessstraw. These surely are 
may be well to say a few words in respect to|| startling facts, worthy the consideration of 
their relative value as to produce of straw. || more able farmers than the writer. 
It is stated in the excellent work I have al- The straw of No. 1, is of a beautifully 
ready quoted, at the article “ British Hus-|) white color, very fine, but rather apt to lay 
bandry.” The straw is generally reckoned || jn rich soils; the grain is tolerably tenacioua 
to be about double the weight of the grain;)|to the husk, not much liable to shed. That 
an acre producing three quarters of wheat||of No, 2, is rather coarser and stouter; the 
of the ordinary quality, may therefore be|/grain is very tenacious in the ear. No. 5, 
presumed to yield about twenty-six hundred || 
weight.” ; : 

If the results obtained by my experiments, * The reader is referred to the various tables in (he 


; isecond number of the present volume of the Farmers 
are of any value, the quantity of straw pro-|| Cabinet. ’ 
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has a short straw, white and slight, it is also||the attempt at classification that is mace in 


iittle liable to shed the grain. That of No.) Sinclair's very excellent book on Grasses, 
g jg still shorter, but fine, and excellent for! neither of these works explaining what | 
(dder, indeed they appear to be among the) should consider to be the principal object in 
very best, as cattle eat them all greedily; as||view, the nature and real qualities of each 
| have before observed, this last being a hoary,| variety, as to their properties for making 
or velvet eared variety, may not be suited for| bread. 

adamp climate, as it retains moisture for eA gentleman who may be planting a gar- 
considerably longer period than either of the! den, is desirous of havin 

former sorts—but on dry uplands it is highly) grapes, apples, even gooseberries, of particu- 
productive, and valuable in every respect. In| lar seasons, flavors, qualities and colors; 
damp situations, the smooth eared sorts, both) these are all named, and so intelligibly 
white and red, I apprehend to be the best.) classed, that if the nurseryman deceives him 
The Talavera I have raised from a single) in one or two of them, he is set down asa 
grain, has a slight white straw; it is rather) person who is not to be depended upon; yet 
apt to lay in rich soils, the ear being appar-| these luxuries which do not directly affect 
ently too heavy for the stem; but a variety| the real prosperity of the country, are per- 
very similar to it which was given me by| fectly well understood; but the nature of the 
Professor La Gasca, that was sown on a poor) most precious of all those plants, which one 
soil this spring, came very fine in the ear,|\of the most profound writers has called “the 
though it not being above three feet high in| only produce of Jand which always, and ne- 
the straw, enabled it to carry its head up-|'cessarily, affords some rent to the landlord,” 
right. Should it continue to possess this|\appears to have been overlooked—perhaps 
quality in richer land it will be a great im-|' because it was so plentiful and so diminu- 
provement in the variety; this [ shall be en-| tive. If Doctor Franklin’s adage, “take care 
abled to ascertain next season. ‘of the pence, and the pounds will take care 

Mr. Knight, the President of the Horticul- 


of themselves, is true,” it is not less correct 
tural Society of London, has given some valua-|/to say to a husbandman, in the selection of 


ble hints with respect to raising new varie-||his seed wheat, “ take care of the pecks, and 
ties from seed; and has described the mode || the quarters will take care of themselves.” 

of intercrossing them, by impregnating the|| ‘To render the classification of wheat well 
female blossoms of one variety with the pol-|| understood, it should be so clear and simple, 
len or fecundating matter, of the male organs||that any farmer should be enabled to state the 
of the other, which if not done with some de-|/ precise variety he wishes to raise, by apply- 
cree of care and attention, being a nice and||ing to the seed merchant, a branch of busi- 


difficult operation, may produce many varie-||ness which should belong to the corn trade. 
ties of habits peculiarly liable to sport. I 


g peaches, figs, pears, 


| I should propose a classification as follows: 
imagine that the only sure mode of prevent- 
ing such an intermixture would be to leave nasneapncopaigathataesiaae aaeiatinaytagte 
only one female blossom on the plant to be ‘Class 1. White Wheats, Smooth Chaffed. 
impregnated, thus insuring a single variety 2 do do, Velvet Husked. 
of the precise quality required. 3. Red do, Smooth Chaffed. 
There can be no doubt that with due at- 4. do do, Velvet Husked. 
tention, the practice can be established as 5. Yellow do., Smooth Chaffed. 
satisfactorily as the success that has been met 6. do do, Velvet Husked. 
with by those who have attended to the in- 7. Liver do, = Smooth Chaffed. 
tercrossing of Geraniums, now grown of all 8. do. do., Velvet Chaffed. 


shade 3 ill. 
hades and colors almost at will BEARDED OR SPRING WHEATS. 


CLASSIFICATION. 1. White = Wheat, 
The attempt to class the varieties of wheat 2, Red Spring Wheat, 

is necessary; it is a laborious and difficult, 3. Yellow do. — do, 

undertaking, which should be performed by a 4. Hoary do. do. 


more scientific person than the writer. But|} The subvarieties should be given a number 
as noone has yet done so, as a branch of |\and name, which number should be first add- 
agriculture, in those plain terms which may jed to the local names given to each, for 


be intelligible, not to the botanist, or scien-||which one common name should be substi- 
tic reader only, but to the great mass of || tuted. 


farmers, I shall risk the trial for those sorts | ARRANGEMENT. 
that are in usual cultivation. | et. The name of the wheat, and the par- 
lleave to botanists the seven species of ||ticular soil and climate it may be suited for, 
riticum, named in that very useful work,||the proper period for sowing it, whether it 
don’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, also’ be liable to injury from drought, moisture, or 
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frost, in its earlier or later growth, and its lia-|| No. 4, D.—Triticum Hybridum, Talaverg 

bility to disease. | Belvuensis. Ear Long, Straggling, and Py;,. 
2ad. The period of flowering or blooming, | midal, from four to six inches long. (rain 

and ripening. jlarge, oblong, and thin skinned, Tillers 
3rd. The height and nature of the straw, | ‘a 

whether it be white or dark colored, brittle No. 1, A. White Grains Lee 

or tenacious, if liable to lay in wet seasons, | aig 


or otherwise. If fit for fodder, thatching, | 
bonnet making, or other purposes. | 

4th. Nature of the ear, whether compact, 
or widely spread, its Jength in inches. This) 
would of course vary in some soils, but it| 
would be interesting to know such variations, | 
the produce per acre. 

Sth. The color of the grain, (this will also| 
vary with a change of soil,) whether coarse | 
or thin skinned, whether round or oval, large | 
or small, whether liable to shake out or not. | 

6th. Nature of the flour and bran, with| 
their relative quantity. 

7th. Whether the dough rises well or not. 
+ Sth. Quantity of bread made from a given | 
quantity of flour, its color, if of a dry or moist | 
nature, and the length of time it will keep. 

SMOOTH CHAFFED. 
In Class 1.—Nature and Habits. 


No. 1, A.—Triticum Hybridum, Candidum | 
Epulonum Leucospermum “ La Gasca”—wNo. | 
1 in the table. A variety from Dantzic—ear 
full and large, ranging from three and a half 
inches, to four and a half, in Jength. Grain 
rather thin skinned, large, roundish, hardy. | 
Tillers well, blooms rather early, tall, 4 feet) 
8 inches, tenacious white straw. Rather lia- 
ble to lay in rich land, sheds if over ripe, 
produces excellent white bread of a rather 
dry nature. Eighteen pounds of flour have’ 
made twenty-four pounds of bread,—has pro-| 
duced fifty-two imperial bushels of 63 lbs. to 
the acre. 


No. 2, B.—Triticum Album Densum—*“ La | 
Gasca,” No. 2 in the table. I suspect it to be| 
the “ Froment Blanc de Hongrie” of the! 
French, ear compact, square, from two and al| 
half, to three and a half inches Jong. Grain}, 
small, white, round and thin skinned; hardy | 
tillers well, blooms a day or two later than| 
No. 1, tall, 4 feet 8 inches, stout white straw, | 
sheds little. 

No. 3, C.—Triticum Hybridum, Coturianum 
a Compactum La Gasca, M. S. S., a seedling | 
ef 1832. No. 7 in the table. Ear short and| 
compact, not quite so square as No. 2, which| 
it otherwise resembles externally, from a : Fis. 8.),. Fig. 29) 
and a half to three inches long, grain plump) Jersey Pantzic.  Triti- me Bieri of LA 
and oblong, rather coarser aieaed dare No. 1} gum en tin reas ae 


' dum Epulonum of La 
1, hardy, tillers remarkably. Blooms rather|| Gasca. 


earlier than No. 2. Straw short and slight, | moderately. Earliest to bloom, eight or '° 
four feet high, not at all liable to be Jaid.| days sooner than the three preceding ®0*. 
Sheds little, highly productive, having afford-|' Straw tall, slight and bending, and brittle " 
ed fifty-eight imperial bushels to the acre over ripe, liable to lay in rich land, high) 
this season. ' farinaceous. 


















No. 7. 
Jn Class 2.— Velvet Husked. White W heat. | 

No. 1, E.—Triticum Koeleri.—La Gasca, 
1932. Ear large, rather close. Downy or . 
velvetty. White, very plump, roundish, oval, | 
thin skinned gram. ‘Tillers remarkably. | 
Blooms rather early. Straw four feet four 
inches to four feet seven inches, very white 
and firm, not liable to shed, retains moisture 
from its huskiness, therefore should be har-| 
vested when dry, has produced twenty-six 
pounds of superior white bread from eighteen | 
pounds of flour, and has produced fifty-five| 
unperial bushels of 64 lbs. the acre. 
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No. 4, D. 


No. 2, B. No. 3, C. 





(Fig. 30.] [Fig. 31.} 

Small round. Triti- Triticum Hybridum, Co- 
cum Hybridum, Al- turianum a Compac- 
— Densum of La tum of La Gasca. 
7asca, 





Such is the sort of classification I should 
Wish to introduce, not one in a dead or bo- 
tanical language, intelligible only to men of 
science, but one in the mother tongue which 
every farmer may comprehend, and by com- 


paring his class book with the crops, or varie- (Fig: 
bes that are lurking in them, may ascertain Talavera Beivuensis. : 
which they are. further experience, guided by the experiments 


This is merely a first suggestion, time and ‘| this little book may lead to, may prove the 
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means of distinctly ascertaining and making 
known the habits and properties of all sorts 
of grain. 


[To be continued. ] 
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| 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | 
Observations on Grass Seeds. | 
“ All flesh is grass.” 


A very knowing man gave it as his opinion, | 
“ that whoe ‘ver could make two ears ot corn, | 


or two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot || 


of ground where only one grew before, would 
deserve better of mankind, and do more es- 
sential service to his country, than the whole 
race of politicians put together.” Now al- 
though the mass of noisy politicians, who wish 
to fatten, not by making grass or corn grow, 
but by lugging fiercely at the public teat, may | 
incline to controvert this opinion, yet it is pre- | 
sumed that the plain, honest, industrious | 
farmers of our country, who gain a livelihood | 
by close attention to agricultural pursuits } 
will incline to think favorably of it. Being’ 
myself a believer in the opinion, has induced 
me to take up my pen, with a view of point-| 
ing out to my friends and neighbors, what| 
may be done this spring towards accomplish- | 
ing so desirable an object. 
5 It is now universally admitted that neither | 
grass nor grain or indeed any plant whatever | 
can be produced without seed; and that| 
whenever we wish to produce any particular | 
plant we must sow or plant the proper seed | 
to produce it. In sowing the seeds of the! 
artificial grasses, it should be borne in mind, | 
that you will not have more spears or grass | 
plants than the number of seeds sown, and | 
not even that number, for more or less of 
them, from various causes will fail to vege-| 
tate or be destroyed. If it is desired to have | 
the plants numerous the seeds must be thick- 
ly dispersed ; it is true many seed cost more 
than u few, but then the object being to obtain 
a full crop of grass, this can only be obtained | 
by being liberal in the application of seed; let | 
those who wish only a very moderate return of | 
grass, sow the seed thin, very thin, and they 
will accomplish the object; they may have 
the plants six inches or a foot distant from } 
each other if they are careful to put the seeds | 
far enough apart. 

Being desirous of ascertaining the number | 
of seeds of the kinds usually sown which |, 
would fill a bushel measure, I recently 





sixteenth part of an ounce avoirdupois of the || 


—, 


clean, and the best of their kind, being ., 
cured of George M. Coates, in Market «: sivees 


Philadelphia. 


Timothy seed rated at 40 Ibs. per bushel, 
the number of seeds contained in a 


Oe oe a lig sei eee ene ele re » 0+ +. 60 GON 20 
Red clover seed, (American) 60 Ibs. per és 

apeOE 6%. 60 oot ee eee ee ee cesecees Of i 
Dutch red c ‘lover se eed, imported, | 60 Ibs. 

per bus iG weew os oo +. 16.R) 
Dutch white clover se ed, imported, 60 Ibs. 

per pushel,..... neeeeed 


Orchard grass see ed, 2 Ibs. per bushel, = 


The imported red Dutch clover seed y, 
considerably larger than the American, q;; 
it will be perceived that the latter con: 
about fitty per cent. more seeds to the by 
than the former, and consequently it 


take a bushel and an half of the Duteh soo, 


to furnish as many plants as one bushel! of y),. 
American. 
It has been a very general error amoncs: 


/ our farmers to sow grass seeds too spariny 


thereby Jeaving much of the ground uno 


pied, or filled with weeds, which wil] i: 
| tably be the case where the soil is fertile, 


grass seed has been applied with a parsin:. 
nious hand. A very small share of common 
sense observation, and a little arithmetic: 
calculation will correct this pernicious and 
impoverishing error. An acre of land : 
tains 4840 square yards, or 43,560 squ 
feet, or if brought to square inches, 6,272, 4) 
spaces, each of one inch square, is equal t t 
one acre. If clover seed is sown even|y 
the rate of 74 lbs. or the eighth of a bus! 
per acre, it would produce about three 1 
lion of .plants, provided they generally veze- 
tated, which would allow each plant alcut 
| two square inches of space for its accomm- 
dation. But it must be recollected that tl: 
is always @ considerable loss of seed occs- 
sioned by its being imperfectly ripened, 1! 
its having been heated, or by its being buried 
in situations unfavorable to its growth, ot 
other causes, so that ample allowance shou. 
always be made to guard against contn- 
gencies of every kind. From the data ‘ur 
-nished above it will be easy to make a calcv- 
lation in regard to any of the seeds enu! 
rated, soas to operate as a guide to those w 
don’t desire to give their grass plants more 
elbow room than may be necessary to promot 
| their proper growth and expansion and | 
farmers true and most permanent interest. 
AGRICOLA. 





oh 


caused to be accurately weighed the one || 


The man who thinks himself so rich thst 


kinds designated below; the seeds in exch | he can afford to neglect his affairs and throw 


parcel were then carefully counted, from 


away his money, is not far from want, how 


which it was ascertained the number of them |) ever great his estate may be. But time '5" 
contained in a pound, and also the number once, the most valuable and most perishs>: 

contained in a bushel, the weight of which || of all our possessions ; when lost it can neve 
was known. The seeds were all perfectly ‘be retrieved, — Randolph. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. {| Tra uspla nting Trees. 
Frugments.---No. IV. | 








|| Success in transplanting trees depends 
«Gather up the Fragments that nothing be lost.” much on the treatment they receive in that 
AGRICULTURE operation. On removing the trees from the 
‘nursery, care should be taken to prevent the 
roots from drying previously to planting them, 
otherwise they may receive considerable in- 
jury; and when they are to be transported to 
a distance, particular care should be taken to 
preserve them trom drying winds before pack- 
} ing. Immediately on their receipt the bun- 
‘'\dles should be unpacked, the roots well wa- 
The greatest clogs to improvements in ag-| tered and * laid in” until the ground in which 
riculture are indolence, ignorance, and self | they are to be planted be re 7, lo receive 
conceit; wherever their influence extend, ene 7 — - aa Lab ra rs 
ie sa Sls rm , , || Making oO ‘nch sufficiently large to ad- 
— ze the very earth, and produce || mit the roots, into which they are placed ; the 
: , | earth having been previously made fine ts then 
|| filled in around them, and a gentle watering 
There are many people in the wor!d, whom | given, in which situation they may remain 
it would be in vain toassist; for the more aid || with safety, until planted. : 
they receive from others, the less they exert | The holes in which it is intended to plant 
themselves: verifying the saying, that those \them, should, for an ordinary sized nursery 
who are helped much, are generally most || tree, be from 24 to 8B feet in diameter, and 


helpless. ‘about the same depth ; the earth from the bot- 
‘tom should be thrown aside, and the place 
The children of the rich are much helped, ‘filled up with good compost or black mould 
whilst those of the poor have to help them-|| (no fresh stable manure should be used in the 
selves; this weakens the energies of the for-||compost.) The tree should be planted one or 
mer, and strengthens those of the latter; de-||two inches deeper than it stood in the nurses 
pressing one, and elevating the other; and||Ty, the roots and fibres being spread out hor- 
this keeps the wheel of fortune always re- || izontally, and during the process of filling in 
volving. | the earth, the tree should be shaken several 
PROCRASTINATION. ‘times to admit the soi! between the roots, and 


: , ialso to fill up any cavities that might other- 
‘Unhappy he who does his work adjourn, (iwise remain. ‘I'he earth should then be trod- 


, _ —— > : . i} ; 

And till the morrow will his task delay, } den down and gently watered ; in a short time 
That lazy morrow will be like to-day. lit will have settled, and any hollows that 
But is one day of ease too much to borrow ? | 


''may have formed, should be filled up—finish- 
Yes, sure; for yesterday wasonce to-morrow. | 


| ing by forming a basin around the trench to 
That yesterday is gone and nothing gain’d ; || receive the rain or watering which it may be 
And all thy fruitless days will thus be drained : || necessary to give it, if the ensuing season 
For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask, | : 
And wilt be ever to begin thy task; 

Wholike the hindmost chariot-wheels art curst | 


Sul to be near, but ne’er to reach the first.” 


j 
FACTS | The proper season for transplanting trees 
Are unchangeable in theit nature, and when 1 in this latitude, is from the middle of October 
once recorded are never lost. | to the first or middle of May. ‘Trees trans- 
WORDS AND ACTIONS. planted in autumn should have the roots a lit- 
We should be as careful of our words as tle protected during the first and most trying 
our actions: and a" Gen Ceen nnalai: te from | winter. This protection may consist of a few 
doing, ill ' P °? inches of litter from the stable, placed among 
watt their trunks and over their roots. Moss from 
ar JUSTICE _ |\the meadows or evergreen boughs are, how- 
Consists in doing no injury to men: decency, ever, preferable for delicate plants, as these 
N giving them no offence. substances, being almost incorruptible, never 
Any . ‘injure what they were designed to protect. 
a ve err, but a fool only will per- |) "" We have observed,” says the Genesee 
: Farmer, “in regard to transplanting fruit 
A wise man often changes his mind, a fool || trees, that we have rarely lost one that stood 
hever, in cultivated ground, where the hoe was intro 


Js the most ancient, the most honorable, and 
the most useful of arts; by it the whole hu- 
man race are fed and clothed; and it is sup- 
posed that at least three fourths of the inhab- 
wants of the earth are directly or indirectly 
engaged in it. 

CLOGS TO AGRICULTURE. 


THE HELPED ARE HELPLESS, 


THE DIFFERENCE, 


‘should prove dry; to prevent the winds from 
‘loosening the earth round the roots, the tree 
‘should be secured to a stake by bands of 
straw. 








Ally Bb tts 
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duced several times in the course of the sum-| ; 
mer; but on the contrary, where the trees) Grafting and Inoculating. 
were set in grassy land, or where the culti-|| Grafting is a mode of propagating varies: 
vation was neglected, our losses have been |of fruit of esteemed quality. Grafts mer ke 
considerable. We therefore advise, in order||cut at any time after the fail of the leaf ra 
to secure the safety of such as have been||autumn, and before the buds begin to aia 
planted out, either in the last autumn or this||in the spring. They should be of the peo. 
spring, to have the ground well hoed round)/ ceding year’s growth, and are best from bear. 
them once a month; and if it be done every ||ing trees and exterior limbs. They may jp 
fortnight, it will be still better. The labor || preserved by irabedding their larger ends jp 
will not differ very materially from hoeing a||clay, a potatoe, or in moist earth, in a cells, 
hill of corn. Itis worthy of notice, however, ||in winter, or in the open ground, partially os 
that the oftener it is done the easier it is to | wholly covered, inthe spring. Grafts are fra. 
do—because the soil will be kept loose and iquently sent across the Atlantic. The grea: 
mellow. care should be, that they are not kept see 
“'T'o water trees in that condition may some-|| warm or too moist, so that the buds swe]! i 
times be useful ; but we are not free to recom-||fore they are wanted for use. The rationale 
mend it very highly. A loamy soil that is||of grafting will suggest the time and the 


as 


* = 


much watered soon becomes hard ; the surface||}manner in which it should be done. The 
is glazed, rendered in a great measure im-'|scion and graft are to be so adjusted that the 
permeable to the air, and consequently is no |sap wood of the stock, by which the sap as. 
longer capable of affording in dry weather |cends from the roots, comes in contact with 
the necessary nourishment tothe plant. The |the sap wood of the scion; and a like adjust. 
sources of its fertility are obstructed. This,}ment must be observed between the inner 
may ve better understood by some of our read- | bark of both, through which the sap descends 
ers, when we state on the authority of Sir) from the graft to the stock, after it has been 
Humphrey Davy, that a soil in the greatest, elaborated in the leaves. Without the firs: 
degree absorbent, exposed to the atmosphere|| precaution, the sap will not reach the gra‘, 
till it becomes dry to the touch, still contains|| which will consequently shrivel and die 
moisture equal to one-eighth part of its whole} | Without the last, the graft cannot knit or 
weight. ‘T'his is discoverable by subjecting || unite to the stock; for it is the descending 
it to a heat indicated by 300 degrees of Fah-||sap which forms the new wood, and which in- 
renheit’s thermometer. Now all water not |deed causes the gratt to send its roots down 
chemically combined, but only adhering to,| into the earth, upon the outside of the wood, 
parts of the soil, is in constant use in vegeta- but under the bark of the stock. The union 
ew. tion: and the one eighth part referred to isof | can only take place after the sap has begun 
py this kind. If we estimate common fertile || to circulate in the stock, which is when the 
 t soils however, as containing only one-twelfth|| buds are bursting. The clay or composition 
| part, then in 400 pounds of soil, even when || is applied to exclude the drying influence of 
: it is dry to the touch, we shall have 33 pounds ||the air and sun, and also rain, from the wound, 
. of water in store for the use of vegetation ;|,until a complete union hastaken place. The 
et and it is particularly worthy of notice, that|| graft does not become injured by being some- 
ae such soils when deprived of a portion of this||what shrivelled before it is inserted; but 
Es) by plants, procure a fresh supply by constantly||if it appears too much so, it may be bu 
RES absorbing water from the atmosphere, where|\ried a few hours in moist earth before 
ol it exists in the state of vapor. In effect, a/jused. The compositions used as substitutes 
ae good soil is a perpetuai fountain, even in dry||for clay are many. A good one is one part 
weather. tallow, two parts beeswax, and four parts ro- 
“ From these statements it must be evident, |}sin, melted and incorporated like shoemaker's 
that unless the ground is frequently cultivated||wax. If the weather is cold this will require 
- and kept mellow, so that between its particles||to be softened by immersing it a time in warm 
a}. the air can pass in, the latter cannot impart||water. A thin layer of this covering the end 
the moisture which it holds in solution; but||of the stock and the slit, will suffice. With 
when the soil is freshly broken, minutely di-||the addition of a little more tallow, the com- 
Ba)’ vided, and prevented from conglomerating,||position may be spread upon linen or cottou 
i these invisible springs are preserved in order,||cloth, when warm, and the cloth cut to the 
and plants that drink from them will long re-||required size for a graft, and applied with less 
sist the drought. Let the hoe, then, be freely ||trouble in the form of a prepared plaster.— 
and frequently used. The different processes of grafting are © 
———$ generally known that we need not detail them, 
Temperance, open air, easy labor, simple||our object being only to throw out such sug- 
diet, and pure water, are good for a man all! gestions as may tend to render the success 0! 
the days of his life. the operation more certain. 
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The following is the account of Mr. Rob- the bud alone while the stock is closed over— 
son, of Portsmouth, (N. H.) of his method | meantime the quantity of roots without a top 
of performing the operation, In proportion—are great checks, and of much 

« Persons intending to graft or inoculate to! injury to the growth of the plant: and most 
od advantage, should in August procure || ultimately affect the growth and health of the 
their scions containing their buds and gratts. | tree. 

{t is well to have for their better preservation, | “J make these remarks from the authority 
s portion of the larger limbs connected with|/of my own experience in inoculating a nur- 
them. If taken off immediately, they must} sery in its different stages as above described. 
be thrown, when bundled up and labelled,!| “I shall now attempt to describe my process 
under the north side of your thick yard or||in budding. I was instructed to strike a hor- 
garden fence, where they will be secure, if | izontal cut through the bark, with a sharp 
exposed to the influence of the atmosphere ;|/ knife, at a suitable place, on the north side 
having an eye in case of too warm and dry jof the stock ; striking from this a perpendic- 
weather, they are not too much exposed. If | ular cut about an inch long, opening the bark 
50, just enter their but ends under the surface || with a knife or some instrument for the pur- 
of the earth. This method is better than|! pose; then taking 4 bud from the scion, having 
covering then up bodily, or keeping them in|!a care to take offa small portion of wood with 
a cellar, ||the bud—then carefully taking away the 

« Experience has taught me that there is a||wood, leaving the stem or eye of the bud 
great advantage in procuring cuttings in this || whole and smooth—then thrusting in the bud 
way, over the practice of neglecting till too|| with a due proportion of bark, three-fourths 
late. I shall now attempt to show the best}|of an inch long, and halfas wide. The bark 
method to manage a nursery, as to securing||of the but to be thrust in free from the bark 
good fruit in the most economical and speedy || of the stock above—then closing over the bark 
manner. ‘Todo this, grafting and inoculating || of the bud with that of the stock, binding it 
ismy text. Thenursery is supposed to have | carefully, with elm or bass rind or with coarse 
been judiciously managed, and of one year’s|/ woollen yarn. This process has not yet 
growth from the seed. Of course the plants| proved perfect; it has with me often failed. 
are from one to two feet high, and as large as||I have sought for a more perfect and sure pro- 
a Dutch quill; some much larger. All of this||cess. Accordingly I have varied, as my judg- 
size never will be more fit to bud. There|| ment has led me, fora better method. Ihave 
should be nodelay. ‘These little young trees|| found that instead of striking a horizontal, it 
have their peculiarly smooth and pliable bark ; || is best to cut quite a sloping stroke, splitting 
they are very thrifty, and consequently, may ||down from this slope perpendicularly so low 
be budded somewhat later than others of alias to admit the bud, taking off in an oval 
different character. A nursery in this stage||shape, in the same careful manner as above 
may be most advantageously budded. If the || described; having a care to preserve a little 
operation be skilful, they will take; and ifoth-|| wood at the eye of the bud as IT had in taking 
erwise, they receive no perceptible injury.||it away in the former process. The bud then 
The advantages of early budding are numer- jis to be thrust under the raised bark, down so 
ousand great. First, the job contemplated is low as to admit the bark of the stock to come 


. | . . 
over: you cannot have any uneasiness es in its former place, above the bud, for half an 


it, fromanydelays. Your trees are ina much}! inch, where it immediately receives its usual 
better state for coming to perfection; they|/nourishment; being bound up with coarse 
will thrive much better notwithstanding they|| woollen yarn, which I _ to eee 
are cutoff from two to four inches from the|| In winding on the yarn, I am careful to draw 
ground during the season; they will far out-| it gently over the wound, omitting to cover 
grow the others in size and height, they also || the bud till the last, over which I then 
grow more erect and free from craggy twigs,|| draw the yarn very softly. In this process, 
agreat saving in pruning. The improvement ‘every part works so natural, and so smooth, 
in their appearance is admirable. Picture to||that if unbound the next day it would be dif- 
yourself trees from the nurseries such as [|| ficult to distinguish the bud from a natural 
have received, and at full prices, with old||one; and indeed, the bud as well as the bark 
stocks, half closed over, and budded two to || of the stock seems not in the least affected. 
three feet from the ground. The contrast is||In this mode of inoculating, there is no such 
great. || thing as not taking. On the other hand, the 

“ The disadvantage from suffering nurseries || bark being cut square across, and the bud not 
. oe till a number of years old, before || being sufficiently thrust down, the bark of the 
udded, is obvious. The wound necessary |! stock coming to bear on the outer bark of the 
for the bud, in thick and old birk, and eape-|| bad. at the top of the slit, there is nothing to 
cially if the bud does take, is of some injury. |isupport it; but it dries and shrinks from its 
The cutting off the large old stock, leaving!! primitive place, admits air, and if the wood ia 
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taken out of the bud, it all fails together, espe- ‘and increasing the comfort, the happ’ 
cially if the eye of the bud is a little rubbed : || and the interests of their fellow men, - 
at any rate, live or die, adangerous wound is|| “There is no part of husbandry whic, ; 
inflicted. ‘more commonly neglected than that of slant, 

“ The mode that [ would recommend, is a} ing trees, without which they can nei,. 
safe and fast way of budding; it all works)| expect fruit, ornament or delight from tho» 
natural; a lad having his hand in, will put) labors. But they seldom do this til! they 
in from two to four hundred per day. I||begin to be wise, that is, till they berin ¢ 
now proceed to give an account of inocu-|| grow old, and find by experience the prudencs 
lating in the spring of the year. This wasan } and necessity of it. When Ulysses, afte, : 





experiment, with me, altogether. Inthe sea-!|ten years absence, was returned from Troy 
son of grafting, [ chose a few trees that},and found his aged father in the field plant. 


*Gily - 


were of common size for grafting; some had || ng trees, he asked him, ‘ Why, being pow 
two good equal branches, one of which I graft-||so far advanced in years, he would put 
ed, the other I inoculated at the same time. | self to the fatigue and labor of planting hat, 
I carefully cut out the bark of the branch} of which he was never tikely to enjoy the 
where I chose to place a bud, cutting down- || fruit.’ The good old man, taking him {or , 
ward, turning my knife in and out in such a | stranger, gently replied, ‘I plant against my 
manner as to take off the bark in the form|}son Ulysses comes home.’ The application 
usually given in taking off the bud; taking at | is obvious, and instructive both to young anj 
the same time so much of the wood, as to) old.” 
compare with the bud from the scion; and, if || | Determine now without delay the trees ané 
the first cut failed, I carefully mended my || shrubs you will set out in the spring, ascer. 
hand, until it well suited. Thus the bark be- | tain where the best and handsomest can be 
ing all well done, the bud was laid in, inside obtained, and suffer no ordinary circumstances 
comparing with inside ; of course a space was|| to prevent you from executing so important a 
left on the edge of the bark of the stock not} determination, as that of doing some good in 
covered from its extra thickness on the old|| the world before you are called upon to give 
stock. The buds thus being left somewhat||up your stewardship, which may possibly be 
sunk in the stock, were then secured in the|/ before another annual period of planting trees 
usual way of budding.” | comes round. 
Let parents encourage their children, and 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ners Pr ge parents, to progress 
with the good work of planting fruit and 
Planting Trees. | cmaeaeiandl dain shrubs aa om @S SOON a3 
Those who won't dig must beg, and those || the spring opens; and then our farms and farm 
who won't plant should not be permitted to!|} houses will soon exchange that dull, com. 
partake of the fruits of other men’s planting. || fortless aspect, which is so obvious in many 
All of us have partaken of the fruits of the ‘places, for a more cheering and exhilirating 
labors of those who have preceded us, and we} exhibition of the fruits of industry, care and 
are all under obligations to render some ser-|| good taste, and travelers as they pass by will 
vice to those who may succeed us. ‘enquire, ; 
The labor and expense of planting and| Who dwells in this delightful place 
rearing a few fruit and ornamental trees, and Distinguished for its perfect grace? 
shrubs, is so trifling, that no one would sup- 
pose that the most indolent and penurious per- | 
son in the community could be deterred by it) 
from procuring and setting out a dozen or||) The Sugar Beet and the Ruta Baga. 
more the ensuing spring. Although the gentlemen who formed the 
There is a pleasure and satisfaction con-|/ “Sugar Beet Society,” and introduced the 
nected with the performance of such a duty ||seed among us have not as yet seen their 
as this, which furnishes an ample compensa- || hopes realized by the establishment of suger 
tion for the expenditure of muscle and money,| manufactories in Pennsylvania, yet they are 
independent of any benefit to be hereafter ||entitled to the gratitude of our farmers ‘or 
derived from it. introducing to their notice an article whica 
No person, it is believed, ever planted a! must I think ere long be placed at the head o! 
fruit tree, ur grape-vine, without feeling a// our list of root crops, as cultivated express!y '0 
secret consciousness that he had rendered a/}\ the winter food of our stock. I am aware ot 
service of an important character either to|| the preference given by different root grow- 
his own family, or to others that might come || ers to the carrot, the ruta baga, and the beet, 
after him. — ‘and that pre-conceived opinion often preven's 
It is the peculiar characteristic of the truly | a fair trial of the merits of other roots. 
pious and good, to take pleasure in promoting | [have the past season cultivated the beet 
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Yo. 7. 
yj ruta baga, and were either one out of 
rath | should rest satisfied with the other as 

one of the greatest luxuries for our cattle | 
juriag the winter, and a rich mine from which | 
+» inerease the quantity of manure, and con-| 
«quently the crops to which manure is ap-| 
olied ; | cultivated both, in order to arrive by | 
exoeriment at some conclusion as to their| 
relative value; the season has been unpro- | 
» tious for all root crops, it is said ; as for me [| 
sannot complain; one sixteenth of an acre || 
slanted with beets without manure (but in a || 
jeep rich soil) twice ploughed, and four times || 
narrowed, gave 65 bushels; at the rate of || 
1040 bushels per acre. One fourth of an 
scre of ruta baga on an inferior piece of ground | 
on which was put three two horse loads of) 
manure, twice ploughed and three times har- || 
rowed, gave 120 bushels ; equal to 480 bushels | 
per acre. | 


The beets had a fair chance; it was nothing | 
bat straight forward work with them from) 
planting until gathering time; but the poor | 
ruta bagas had up hill work for six weeks at| 
the beginning; the drought, the grass-hop-| 
erand the turnep flea did their work so effec- || 
tually that { abandoned the crop in despair; |, 
however when the rains came on many seeds 
which had lain in the earth vegetated and 





Poultry. 
—ooeeS 


aoe. 


P. S. Lhave never seen the carrot grow- 
ing; but an intelligent gentleman once advised 
me to let them alone; “they are,” said he, 
“difficult of cultivation while young, requiring 
three times the labor that beets do; are 
equally valuable, bushel for bushel, when 
grown, but would never give me more than 
half as many bushels per acre, and then you 
are almost tempted to wish fora steam engine 
to belp you pull therm out of the ground.” 
M.S. K. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Poultry. 


The rearing of poultry produces much profit on a small 
investinent. 

Those who increased their stock of poultry 
during the last year, have been reaping a rich 
reward in return for their increased attention 
to this interesting branch of domestic econo- 
my. [t has brought a very generous price, 
and eggs have been not less liberally paid for. 
Many chubby boys and rosy cheeked girls 
have often had their hearts made glad, when 
“father” has returned from market, and an- 
nounced the grand price for which he sold 
the turkeys, the ducks, the chickens and the 
‘eggs; for there isin many farmer's fatnilies a 


crew so luxuriantly as to give the above 'perquisite arising from sales of this descrip- 
result, where every one who saw the ground || tion of stock, which inures to the younger 
predicted there would not be five bushels ;|| branches of the family as a reward for their 
with a fair chance, I firmly believe my quar- |, ingenuity, care and industry, in attending to 


teracre would have yielded 250 bushels. 


As to the relative value of the rival crops, || 
| cannot say any thing with accuracy farther | 


than that when our stock of beets was ex-'! 
|| dated the country last summer, with myriads 


hausted, and we commenced feeding the ruta 
bagas, although I have not been able to detect 
any difference in the quantity of milk in the 
pails, the quantity of butter on the second 








week of turnep feed was reduced one tkird, | 


at which point it still continues; the quality 
is about the same, 


Thave no other facts in possession which 
will warrant me in giving the beet the pre- 
ference. Thecattle eat the turneps with the 
same eagerness as the beets, and present 
the same healthy appearance. The horses 
and store hogs [ find give preference to the 
beet, the sheep to the turnep, and all the 
faultI have to find is with myself for not 
rising enough to let the above mentioned 
worthies come in with the cattle for their 
daily rations of roots. Others have no doubt 
dipt into this subject more deeply than I have, 
and are consequently much better qualified 
irom experience and longer observation to 
arrive at more positive conclusions; will they 
et us hear from them? 


Mautpon S. Kirxsripe. 
Morrisville, 1st mo., 15th, 1839. 


|the rearing and protecting the poultry, and an 
‘encouragement to future good conduct and 
obedience. 

| ‘The multitude of grass-hoppers which inun- 


of other insects, furnished an abundant sup- 

ply of meat for the fow!s without apparently 
reducing the supply of it, and there was but 
little necessity for giving them other descrip- 
‘tions of food during the season. A farmer 
‘who regularly attends market, sold during 
‘the last year poultry and eggs to the amount 
of about one hundred and fifty dollars, and the 
expense incurred in their production was so 
ismall as scarcely to be appreciable; this 
should encourage others to do likewise, and 
| they will have their reward proportioned to 
their works. 

Guinea fowls make an agreeable variety in 
be poultry yard, and they furnish more eggs 
than common hens; they sell well in market 
‘without being picked, and their vigilance in 
‘guarding against danger, and the great alarm 
‘they sound when it appreaches, so terrifies 
the hawk, that he rarely ventures to pounce 
‘on a chicken when guinea fowls are in the 
'vicinity. Some people rear and keep them 
‘on purpose to guard the poultry from the 
_depredations of their enemies, and it is thought 
' they find their interest promoted by it. Rome 
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of Kensington, could not supply th | 
made on him last season. Pye demand 
I was much gratified with the expermen: 


was once preserved, it is said, by the noise | 
made by geese producing an alarm at 
the inhabitants in time to preserve them from 
their enemies, who were approaching. The||of Mr. Smith, published in the first py 

writer of this recollects a case that occurred || of the present volume of the Farmers’ Cab, 
many years since of a barn being preserved|/net. It satisfied my mind. Since :hey I 
from being fired by an incendiary, by a lock have seen accounts of several oxpermen: 

of geese, which were aroused from their|)one of which pleased me much, and | 
slumbers by him as he was about to execute || leave to give the substance of it as bretly as 
his vile purpose ; this was afterwards testified S It embraces five years pac; 








“ACtica] 
experience, and may be fully depende on 
Capt. Oaiivy, in consequence of the crea: 
deficiency of farm yard dung in 18:7, ys 
induced to try four acres of turneps withoy: 
other manure, sown with fifteen bushelsof bone 
dust per acre; cost seventy-five cents per 
bushel or $11,25 per acre. Crop equal t; 


to by an accomplice in the intended mischief. 
I state these facts in order to let young peo- 
le know that geese have been of some use 
in the world besides furnishing us with good 
feather-beds, and quills to make pens. 

Those who design to profit by rearing poul- 
try the approaching season, should give atten- 
tion to it early in the spring and follow it up|| the rest raised with farm yard manure; by: 
with vigilance and care until the young ones|| as the whole of the turneps were pulled, ang 
are well feathered, when they will require | the land received some dung before the sue. 
but little attention. There should be always|| ceeding crop, much stress cannot be laid op 
a shelter provided for fowls whether they be 1 the circumstance of the following white cro 
old or young, and those farmers who are||and grass being good. 
destitute of proper winter quarters for their|| “ Next year, 1828, encouraged by the 
poultry should not let another season pass by | former successful experiment, eight acres 
without making suitable provision to protect || were sown with turneps, solely with bore 
them from the inclemency of the weather;||dust. The soil a light sandy loam; the sul. 
for with proper winter protection eggs would || soil gravel and sand; coming in some places 
be abundant all the year, and what pays a|| nearly to the surface, which Is very irregular, 
better profit than eggs! Ova. || but in general has a south exposure. This 
field had been broken up with a crop of oats 
in 1827, after having been depastured for six 
years, principally by sheep. The quantity of 
bone dust given was twenty bushels per acre; 


The value of bone manure is becoming || ar sixty cents per bushel, or $12,() per acre 


ye || The turnep crop was so heavy, that nothwith- 
ne eee ane appreciated, as it ts better || standing the very light nature of the so 
understood. at he ae att from that furnish-|| it was judged advisable to pull one third tor 
ed by “A Subscriber,” who I take to be an| the feeding cattle ; two drills pulled, and four 
old friend of mine, residing on the Brandy- 


left to be eaten on the ground by sheep. The 
wine, to the last contained in the Cabinet, following year, 1829, these eight acres were 
must be conclusive. It appearsso to me. It * 


as sown with barley and grass seeds, and the 
is true that immense quantities of this most | produce was fifty-seven bolls* one bushel; 
excellent article cannot be obtained, even||(- seven bolls one bushel nearly per acre, 
though the facilities for crushing bones were oil : ta the 

. || Of grain, equal in quality to the best in the 
greatly increased; but it should be borne in|| pa... oY, 


_ fey . Dundee market, both in weight and color.— 
mind that it is powerful in its operations, and || Next year a fair crop of hay for that descrip 


that a little, judiciously applied, will go a tion of land was cut, about 150 stones an 
great way. If any one doubts, let him make acre: and thoush I'am now convinced tht 
the experiment. The collection of bones in|/the feld should rather have been depas- 
our cities and large towns, if properly ar-|/tured the first year, yet the pasture was 
ranged, would afford employment to some of better than it had ever been known before, 
the mast dependent of the poor—they may for the two following seasons, 1831 and 1 
be readily crushed; and a good market and) f¢ ig worthy of remark, as a proof of the effics- 
fair prices al ways obtained for all that can be cy of the bone manure. that in & email angie 
roduced. So it appears to me that the} of this field, in which I had permitted 1 
introduction of bone dust benefits directly neti tie plant potatoes, well dunged, and 
several classes, and indirectly promotes the|| which, after their removal, was included 
interest of the public by increasing the pro- . ; : (one 
ductions of i ail t is sought for eith| _— of me gee oon - , 
eat avidity, I understand, by the farmers|| ° Boll, a measure for corn in Scotland; (where ‘hs 
in the neighborhood of the cities of New York || interesting experiment appears to have been mac 


: . wheat and beans, equivalent to four Winchester bur” 
and Baltimore, and I learn that Mr. Ellis, | eis—in oats, barley and potatoes, to six bushels—& 
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Value of bone Manure tn comparison with 
ordinary barn yard Manure. 
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at have supposed) thereby had at least | had kept all his milch cows for one week ina 
Bt | advantage with the adjacent bone dust fine piece of meadow-land, abounding ina va- 
a land, both the barley and grass crops) riety of the good natural grasses, und had 
ae evidently inferior, and this continued to| had the milk obtained from them set by itself. 
nm spservable until the field was again plough- | The cream from this he had regularly collect- 
ae A very bulky crop of oats has been | ed, and at the close of the week, churned, and 
= aed this season, probably upwards of eight, the butter carefully weighed. The next week 
val ner acre, but no part of it is yet threshed, | he pastured the same cattle entirely on his 
; Turneps raised with bone manure and fed. orchard grass. He proceeded in the collec- 
with sheep, Capt. Ogilvy states, has now tion of the cream and the churning to follow 
secome a regular part of the system on his: the plan he had adopted the previous week. 
sem, Every person the least acquainted with When the weight of the butter came to be 
the management of a farm, of which a con- compared, a very perceptible difference was 
sderable proportion consists of light, dry, found in favor of the orchard grass. When I 
andy loam, at a distance from town manure, | contemplated relating the result of this experi- 
must be aware of the importance of this, from | ment, | endeavored toobtain from the family the 
tnowing the expense at which such land exact difference in the weight of the butter, but 
was formerly kept in a fair state of cultiva-| they had not reduced it to writing at the time, 





kon.” >. 3 andcould not undertake to remember with suffi- 
Se stle Co. Del., Jan. 1, 1839. cient accuracy to warrant an insertion. lhe 
pewean ' difference was however plainly marked.— 

Sse this Pitnoeet Cobbinen. This circumstance, together with observations 


made nearer home, gave to my mind an im- 
SKETCHES FROM THE BUDGET OF AN EX-FARMER. | pression in favor of orchard grass, which no- 
NO. II, 


thing but the irregularity of its appearance 
EXPERIMENTS. ' on most of the — E have visited, ever 
| tempted me to relinquish. 

a ee oa — This is a par en, of a simple experiment 
= “ai a on = 7 . oo ST directed to useful ends, and is such an one as 
Cs wee” i" he media. most farmers can imitate. But we had ano- 
It is through them that much that is truly val-| ther class of experimentors, the result of 
uable to society has been discovered, and It 18) whose investigations were neither very pro- 
from the spreading of the disposition jwise fitable tothemselves or their neighbors. We 
prompts practical men to undertake them, | had one bitten with the old mania of perpetual 
that we may reasonably hope for further "|| motion ; another showed his intention of grow- 
provements in agriculture. But experiments | ing rich by buying many things at vendues 
should be a we ee ec — which he did not need, becanse they were 
ae should never ¥ ae ae t - so cheap. Some were experimenting on the possi- 
aaa PS aan tates cons "I ‘will | bility of improving poor soils by putting on them 
ulate two occurrences which took place in| ©XPensive houses, and stately barns instead of 
ss ‘shbo hood” Saaties ‘alley f th ‘manure. These did not succeed much better 
ai) Tho pe oa a ee © |, than two brothers of my acquaintance, who 

25 ‘purchased a blood horse for #250, and who 
AN EXPERIMENT ON ORCHARD GRASS. experimented the sight from his eyes, and the 

One of our neighbors, an aged relative of ao from oy a by trying — of over 
mine, was a man of a sound head, pleasant | riving, and under feeding. € most ex- 
manners, and a kindly heart. He hada fam- traordinary occurrence, however, which took 
iy of more intelligence and literary taste than | place in our vicinity, I shall designate 
was to be found elsewhere in the neighborhood; 
whilst I write, the remembrance of the many || AN ORIGINAL EXPERIMENT FOR RAISING ONE- 
pleasant evenings I have enjoyed with them Se ee 
when the family circle was unbroken, rises up — ——— had a strong propensity for 
and demands this tribute of affection. Knowl-|| unusual experiments, but I have not heard 
edge and intelligence never hurt a farmer, or|; that any of them ever succeeded, excepting 
a farmer’s wife, and where these are found |, the one whose history I am now about to re- 
united in each of them, there is as much of*|| late. He had contrived to make himself mas- 
‘he agreeable in their ingatherings round the || ter of some half a dozen live turkey buzzards, 
social fire as is to be found in the more dis- land the idea of making them lend their aid 
turbed domestic groups which collect in the|| in elevating his own person dawned upon his 
city. This worthy friend once informed me|/mind. After properly securing them he had 
that he had been conducting an experiment||them conveyed tothe spot from which he had 
touching the relative value of the natural || concluded to take his flight. Having fastened 
grasses, and orchard grass tu his dairy. He' a rope around each so as not to impede the 
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action of the wings, he secured the other end ‘voting a little time and attention to itso». 
to his own body. He had taken his son Jon- | vation, would not only benefit themsely. ._. 
athan with hirn to assist in the operation, and | render an essential service toothers—},. ; 
to witness his triumphant ascension. The |the oil was used in the arts, and me 
cords which confined the wings of the birds|| high commendation given it in the ates .. 
being cut consecutively, they rose, and as they | tract—some of our ingenious and perererin, 
one by one stretched the ropes tight which | countrymen, would soon produce the oi/. ». 
bound them to the curious anchor below, the | vided our farmers would furnish the seed’ 
anchor was at last fairly weighed, and began||_ Respecting the cultivation of many pang 
to move upward. Then it all at once flashed f can speak from experience—of oj p\a,», 
upon the old gentleman’s mind, that al- |my experience is limited; of this one jp my 
though they might combine to take him up, |ticular [ know nothing, except by ing: 
they might not to let hin down. Instantly and reference to English works; and | mys 
ina voice of terror he shouted to his son,— | confess that on examining the subject, [ ws: 
“ Jonathan! my son Jonathan! exert thyself, | surprised that its cultivation had not beep ey. 
or thy father is lost!” The dutiful son laid | tensively introduced, and that years since, » 
hold of him, and with the addition of his | this country.* 
weight brought him back to the earth. The) By reference to Loudon’s Eneyeloped i] 
birds on being liberated were seen making off |! find that for its leaves as food for we 
from the place, apparently as much frightened | gnd its seed for the oil-manufacture, rose 
at the philosophical experiment as the exper- | or coleseed, as it is now sometimes called. +, 
imentor himself. The pathetic exclamation | been cultivated from time immemorial. ‘This 
of the old man was long repeated asa by-word |a biennial plant of the turnep kind, but with s 
amongst his neighbors, and I have occasion caulescenty or woody fusiform root,* an aly 
to make use of it at times to the present day. || fit to be eaten,—flowers in May, and ripen 
When [ see young men with good farms, leav- | its seeds in July. It may be sown broad-cxs 
ing the honest and honorable avocations of | or in rows, like the common turnep, and may 
their fathers to take an experimental flight | be transplanted to advantage. An idea hs 
under the wings of trade and commerce in | very extensively prevailed that the cultivat:« 
the city; I cannot help thinking that their |of rape impoverishes the soil. This opinion 
friends may hear before long the piteous lan-||has proved to be erroneous. According | 
guage, * Exert yourselves my dear friends to|| Arruur Youna, it thrives greatly on fen and 
raise mea little money, or [ am lost !” When || peat soils and bogs, and black peaty low 
I see any one tie himself with ropes to the | grounds, and especially on pared and burn 
turkey buzzards of politics, in hopes ofa flight | land, which is best suited to it. Lovpon says 
into a good fat ofice,—I am tempted to cry | that where the soil and preparation are sit: 
to every ona interested in his welfare, “Jon- |able, the after culture properly attended to, 
athan! Jonathan! exert thyself, or thy friend | and the straw and offal, instead of being burnt, 


is lost, now and forever !”. Should I follow my jas is the common practice, converted to the 
reflections as they have arisen respecting the. : 

various manias of the day, I might perhaps’ : i. ; 
touch some of my friends in a very sore place. The cultivation of rape occupied the attention 


2 : bg : farmers in Pennsylvania and New Jersey a few years 
So I shall conclude, just advising them to stick || since. We learn from the Farmers’ Magazine, that 


. to reasonable rural experiments, to avoid al/ | Yiclted a gallon of oil to a bushel of the seed, w! 


: . | oil sold for one dollar per gallon; and further, that t 
speculation and every variety of turkey buz- _|cake after expressing the oil, is rich food for cattle 


gard flights. N. E. || addition to its quality as a manure, when powders 
| From the oil and potash, the savon rert, or green #°) 
1s made, which, for scouring wool,is preferred in 1 
manufactories of France to all other soaps. 
Joun Hare Powetr, Esq., in a communication ' 
Cultivation of Rape. '}the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society in 1°27, spea' 
: ; || ing of its introduction in this county in 1°24 by 

In a note appended to an interesting and || Miter and Mr. Paiturs, says—the usual and mst 
valuable article on spontaneous combustion, || *¥°cesstu! mode, is to sow from two to three quaris © 


; , )seed broad-cast, in June or July, [he does not state '® 
; furnished for your last number by Dr. James | quantity of ground] when intended for green food, ™ 
a Mease, I found the following remark: “Am-||in August or September, when destined to produ 


: _ , | Seeds in the next year. Sheep and neat cattle are rt 
ple experience has taught European manufac- |, travagantly fond of it—but of all plants perhaps" * 
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“ turers that no oil should be used for greasing | the most likely to cause them to be blown. In the valve 
; . 4 » «© ~~ |of the oil for various manufacturing purposes, ane \ 
73 wool but that of rape seed. See Cab. an 177. || excellence of the cake, after it has been expresseé. '* 
3 My attention was arrested, and particularly jcattle food and the manure of drill crops, no que , 
8 as I had previously understood that the oj] ||can be entertained. It appears thatthis excellent p2" 


. at ‘}and mangle wurtzel, were as early as the year | ~ 
extracted from rape seed was used in thie arts || brought into the view of our farmers by the old Agn 


in this country and was in demand. It oc-|| cultural Society."—F. Li te 
: ; curred to me that it might answer well in this), Having @ stem different from that which pro’ 
rf country, and that some of our farmers by de-|\ Shaped like a spindle. 
“4 
ft 








Xa 7. Kitchen Garden. 22 
Pe cae eens | o Se eee eee ne 
cog of feeding and littering; it may in|! neglect the garden, and throw the burden of 
oat instances, be the most proper and ad-) its care and cultivation too much on the temale 
-,ntageous crop that can be employed by the! branches of the family, who are oftentimes 
gener. In England, in a rotation of crops, sufficiently burdened with other cares and du- 
ve pace which rape occupies, 1s commonly | ties of an imperious character. All good hus- 
ween two of the culmiferous kind.* On bands, or young men who are susceptible of 
- soils it may be succeeded to the greatest|! being converted into that article, are careful 
yvantage by wheat, as itis found to be an ex-|| in looking after, and attending to the cultiva- 
-ojjent preparation for that sort of grain—and || tion of the garden. As soon as spring opens 
.. ts being taken off early, there is sufficient|| and the ground is in a fit state to be stirred, 
» ye allowed for preparing the land for wheat.) they are up and doing, being fully aware of 
The sowing, after culture, &c., is the same as} the vast importance to the comfort and inter- 
‘he tarnep. ‘The produce is from forty tosev-|| ests of a family, of having an early and good 
enty bushels per acre, where the plant suc-|| garden, furnishing a copions supply of vege- 
ceeds well; and Mr. MaRSHALL, Considers it} tables, the best of their kind in due succes- 
on the whole as one of the most profitable} sion. 
enps inhusbandry. ‘There have been, says};  [t would be unnecessary to inform any per- 
ho, instances, on cold, unproductive old pasture| son of common sense, that the soil of a gar- 
lands in which the produce of the rape crop|/den should be rich, and that it should be dug 
bas been equal to the purchase price of the|/deep, and be thoroughly pulverized, in order 
and. The leavesas green food for sheep are|/ that the fibres of the roots of the plants might 
got surpassed by any other vegetable in nu-} easily penetrate it in all directions in search 
tritious qualities. In addition to the use of'| of their appropriate food ; for without an abun- 
seed for crushing for oil, it is employed as food | dance of nutriment, vegetables can no more 
fr tame birds, and is sometimes sown by gar-|| grow and thrive than animals. Be careful 
deners, in the same way as mustard and cress,| to procure the purest and best seed ; for there 
frearly sallading. ‘The rape-cake and rape-}| is no more labor or care required to cultivate 
dust, the former, adhering masses of seed} plants of the best varieties than to produce 
husks after the oil has been expressed; and|| those possessing inferior qualities for human 
the latter, loose dry husks, are used as a top-|| subsistence. Let them be committed to the 
dressing for crops of different kinds. ‘They|| ground under circumstances the most favora- 
are reduced to powder by a malt mill or other|/ ble to their growth, and then with a little 
grinding machine, and sometimes sown broad-| careful attention from time to time, which 
cast over young clovers, wheats, &c. I doubt|! may rather be termed pleasure and recreation 
not that the cultivation of the rape or cole-seed ‘than labor, with the blessing of Providence on 
may be introduced with great advantage ; and | your labors, you may reasonably hope to reap 
I have therefore to request that your able and/| a rich reward for your careful attention to this 
intelligent correspondent Dr. Mease, or some|| interesting and useful branch of domestic 
other gentleman competent to the task, will,}| economy. 
through the columns of the Farmers’ Cabinet,}} Peas, beans, and all other seeds that are 
furnish us with information on a point of some}; planted in drills or hills at an early period in 
importance, if not to the community gene-|| the sesson, should have the earth well raised 
rally, at least to your friend and subscriber, jon the north side of them for protection ; and 
Samue. W. Smirn. _|' the reflection of the rays of the sun from the 








Duchess, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1839. raised earth, warms the soil where they are 
planted, and causes them to vegetate sooner, 

For the Farmers’ Cabinet. , and the increased heat afforded by this simple 
Kitchen Garden. means accelerates their growth. Cucumbers, 


cabbage, and various other plants which it is 
desirable to forward early, will come up much 


by the adoption of this plan, than if 
A good garden furnishes a large amount of || PONS" OF P ene 
oustenanc = a family; and although its pro- they be planted on a flat surface without the 


Anetl ‘earth being drawn up on the north side of 
actions may not assume a money value by] -- 


7 ‘them. Some place an upright board on the 
being converted into cash, yet they are not . P ote’ 
the less valuable on that account, as every | north side of, and near to, those plants which 


good housewife knows, who resorts to ik daily, they wish to bring forward at an early period, 


in order to procure a supply of wholesome and | ree d pi and to protect them 


nutritious esculents for the table. Many far- 
. If some one of the young people of a fam- 
mers do not duly appreciate, but disregard and |) ily were to register = a an ae be kept for 


that purpose, all the doings in the garden, a 
“eu plants have a smooth jointed stalk,|) great benefit might arise from it. Set down 
r - i ’ ’ : ° > 
tye, oats and — i, Ce planting or sowing each kind of 


A well cultivated garden indicates care, industry, and 
thrift. 
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seed and the time of its coming up, and note With these preliminary remarks I 
all the particular circumstances relative to|! proceed to give in my experience as aa 
the cultivation of the different plants, and the||of the earth. J have marled, Mr. Fait as 
results, together with notices of the state of ||be praised, Ihave marled. Not to Jo 
the weather, and every other matter that of thousands, but a cool hundred or two _ 
might be supposed to influence the state or||mark me. In one of my best fields ae 
productiveness of the crop. Such arecord if || gall, a washed knoll, precisely such a aot n 
correctly and properly kept, would ina few levery judicious farmer most sedulously ay, 
years furnish a large collection of important|/when showing his crop to his neighbor, 
and interesting facts, which might confer great | Now, sir, one of my first operations with w., 
benefit, and it would always bea never failing || precious mineral, was to apply it to this kno! 


‘ 
g 
Sta, 


pot as 


g - 
source of amusement and instruction to the|)or gall. And what suppose YOu Is the en; 


person who made it, by promoting habits of || quence? Why, sir, when a neighbor com, 
retlection and correct observation. ‘to see me, anda walk is proposed, | venera : 
ABRAHAM. | manage to take him by a sort of circumber. 

ssanneemnscatasesesssensamasnegsss dibus, around to this poor despised gall, wher: 

“A Deed without a Name.” on this 13th of July, the corn is actually tc 
seling, and probably will produce six or ein» 
barrels per acre. 1 could not have believed 
iton the testimony of others. Mortal! man 


Having derived much useful information from || 
your valuable periodical, the Farmers’ Regis- 
ter, [ have thought it the duty of the whole fra-|) ould scarcely believe it. And now. my ocd 
ternity of agriculturists to contribute each his}! i when my spirits ne depressed, “po 
portion of information for the benefit of the]! ...) ; aiitnon, oe 


rally take a walk to look at the corn on the 


rest. Indeed, my mite would have been | marled land. When the cashier informs me 


thrown into the general coffer before this, but || that on such a day my note falls due, I wall 
- ’ aA 


for my thorough aversion to placing my proper|!t, the marled land. If any thing crosses me, 
name to any paper which possibly might get ‘there I go, morning, noon, or night. Upon 
me into difficulty, or which might involve any ‘my word, I begin tothink marl will cure ha’? 
sort of responsibility. Shall I tell you the) the ills of life. My wife says it has prevented 
reason? A friend of mine gave me a mortal |! the chickens having the gapes. She declares 
aversion to its vain glorious use. Some sixteen | that never had she 0 little trouble with the 


on 2 , . 2 e ~ > 1] . . 
years ago [ visited Richmond, and was invited || young turkeys : and in fact she verily believes 


by 4 ne = ~— cuy > — : net the health of the children is greatly improved. 
r » S uw ! ° . wR . 
od a ne of tl hit T indy ee vm the || All this, my dear sir, she attributes to the 
Tr y > = fT: = | . * e 

good things of this life, } indulged as far 88 @// marl, And now, sir, 1am straining every 


eat Ban as . aa aoe . : 
reasonable man may be supposed to have done. nerve to fertilize every arable acre of my farm, 
At the winding up of the feast, my friend in- ; 


cod : Jah, bien 4 f by its immediate application. An ox cart is 
vited me to unite with him in @ note for!/ cenerally devoted to this business: and [ re- 
$10,000 at one of the banks, which he would || et that my means will not enable me to 
ata propertimeredeem. ‘Phe request wasrea-|| > 


apply double the force to this beneficial pur- 
sonable enough—the name a mere matter of || pp’y va p 


form. Besides, it was quite a creditable thing 
to be the endorser—aye, the endorser of such 
a good fellow, and one who spoke of thousands 
as [ now do of dollars. Well! sixteen years 
have passed away—my friend is a bankrupt— 
his property made over to a favored few : and 
if you have any curiosity to know who the 
author of this paper is, on the first discount || On the Preparation of Orchard Grass Seed 
day in August, a smal] man, of a sorrowful for Sowing. 
countenance, wearing a broad brimmed straw Orchard grass seed is always in the hull or 
hat, and riding a gray mare, may be seen on|| chaff, and is a not weighing more 
the turnpike, vending his solitary way to Rich-||than 12 or 14 Jbs. per bushel, and if sown 
mond to renew this very note. ‘True, it has|| without being first wetted, it is very liable to 
been clipped a little, but the sum of $6450)! fail though the seed be ever so good. It is re 
still remains due. Can mortal man wonder || commended to spread it out ona floor, and with 
at my aversion, therefore, to write my name|/a watering pot to sprinkle it, and then mix 
in fullonany paper? Such is my abhorrence, || well with a rake, and then let it lay till the next 
Mr. Editor, to any unnecessary display of the || day, when if necessary it may be again sprit 
sort, that in addressing my own dear children, || kled with water, and mixed up well; and before 
I subscribe myself generalty, simply “ your|| sowing it, mix plaster of Paris with it to bring 
father.” I know them to be wise, and rely||it to a proper state for sowing. The watet 
on their knowledge of the old man. land plaster will increase the weight, and 


I entreat you not to regard this as an exag- 
gerated statement. Iam incapable of an un- 
truth, or any manner of deception.--Farm- 
ers’ Register. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
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se it to settle close to the ground and en- || Now if such a rotation of crops can be sug- 
oa it to take root. This is one of our most|/ gested as will admit of the manure in its par- 
“jable and profitable grasses, and every | tially decomposed state in the spring, being 
ye ought to be taken in sowing it properly,| spread on the soil before it has lost its nutri- 
i on this depends the success of the crop.—| cious qualities, and then be kept on or near 
i s generally sown much too thin, two bush- the surface of the ground, so that the decom- 
ys to the acre is preferable toone by just one| posed portions as they are successively pro- 
‘¢ Remember that whatever is worth do-|| duced, can be dissolved and carried to the roots 
|| is worth doing well. R. | of the plants, where it is needed gradually du- 
blak ataiadin ring the season, and not all at once; it is sup- 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. posed a great advantage would result from the 
adoption of such a course. It is believed that 
. ‘this mode of application being made to the 
very farmer should study how to apply his manure || [ndian corn crop would generally double its 

most profitably. produce, but some difficulty may arise in 

It isa well known fact that when the vital} adapting a suitable rotation, so as on the whole 
srinciple ceases to exist in organized bodies, | to increase the aggregate result of the series 
that decomposition soon commences, and they |/of crops that follow in succession. Should 
return again to those elements of which they ||any of the readers of the Farmers’ Cabinet 
were originally composed. ‘This is the case||be enabled to suggest a routine of crops com- 
with all animal and vegetable substances, and! patible with the plan of putting the manure 
the materials into which they are resolved by || on the [ndian corn ground in the spring, so as 
decomposition is manure, or the food which ito make aconsistent profitable rotation in the 
is applied to a new generation of plants, in|| whole, he would much oblige one, who has 
order to promote their growth and expansion :||long regreted the great loss of manure du- 
and without this description of food they would||ring its summer decoinposition in the barn 
perish and die; and in proportion to the quan-|| yard. AGRICOLA. 
tity of it placed within their reach, adapted 
to their powers of consumption according to 
their nature and organization will be their 
healthy and perfect developement. 

It has long been the practice of many to feed 
plants as some feed animals, with about half as 
much as is necessary and proper to keep them 
ina full and thriving condition ; and the same 


—_— 


half. 


ing at & 
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Manure and its profitable Application. 














Composition for Walls, &c. 


| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet: 

Srr—In reply to some of the enquiries in 
the December number of your publication, [ 
would say that [ have applied a certain com- 
position to damp walls which is perfectly im- 
result is observable in both cases; there is much || pervious to water in any shape: Tat it can 
trouble and no profit; the end is disappoint-|| be colored to suit any “ fancy:” That it can 
ment and loss, both of time and money. The/|| be applied with equal success to stone, brick, 
observing and intelligent havelong known this. || plastered walls, or wooden buildings; the 
and have adopted the proper remedy of full || smoother these are the better, and the cheaper 
feeding of both plants and animals, as the only || would be the application: That the cost would 
course which ends in a remunerating profit. || be about 25 cents the square yard, and for that 

It has long been a question with many||[ will contract to put it on and warrant its effi- 
whether it was best to apply the food to plants||cacy and durability. I have not made any 
ina decomposed state, or to apply it before||use of this knowledge in this country, but 
decomposition had far advanced, and permit |have used it in England ona damp wall! where 
it to proceed on the spot where it was wanted, || nothing could be applied with effect before, 
and to trust to the falling rain to dilute it|\and where it was completely effective; it hav- 
near, or on the surface of the ground, and||ing been on six years before | left England, 
convey it to the hungry organs which are}|and was as good as ever when I Jeft. [have 
waiting to receive it. also applied it to a damp brick wall with the 

Manure which remains in bulk in barn|/same success, it having stood well for ten 
yards during the summer months, becomes|| years, and was good when I last saw it; and 
rotten and loses much of its nutricious prop-||1 have no doubt of its being equally servicea- 
erties by being frequently washed with|/ble here. 
drenching rains, and when it isspread on the|| Should your correspondent be disposed to 
soil and ploughed in deeply in the autumn, || give ita trial, and will address me post paid at 
the falling rains carry much of the soluble} the post office, Philadelphia, I will attend tohis 
parts toa much greater depth and place it|| communication with as little delay as possible. 
beyond the reach of the absorbing fibres of the lem Sir 
plants, so that some estimate, from this course ; Yours, &c.. 
of procedure, a loss of one-half, and others Joun Laure 
suppose that it exceeds this estimate. Near Philadelphia, Jan. 2, 1839. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | 


Farm Buildings--MWanures, &e.! 
Mr. Eprror,— People generally are fond of | 


their own performances, and are mostly sat- || 
isfied with their limited knowledge. Im-|| 
provement is now the order of the day; and I || 
am happy to perceive that the cultivation of || 
the earth, and the conveniences of buildings || 
necessary to economize in labor, and afford || 
greater comfort and security in the returns of |, 
industry, are beginning to receive more atten- | 
tion, than in years past. ‘The second number || 
of the third volume of the Farmers’ Cabinet, ] 
contains a description, with several illustra-|| 
tions, of a Philadelphia county barn—large |) 


and convenient in an eminent degree—and as | 
it has not been followed by a description of || the upper floor being 28 feet wide, the hay js 
any other, I have thought proper (to please || dic 


‘in driving the cart; the part under the wide 


ship, had erected a barn commonly called a'! floor and between the posts that Support the 
I asked him how he liked || floor is the straw house. 


myself) to give you an account of a barn | 
built in the year 1823. 
My brother, residing in New Garden town- 





“double decker.” 
it. He replied, that if he had occasion to! 
build again he would draw up his produce | 
rather than pitch it. Improving on this hint, 
my course was taken. I had a good barn fif- 
ty-five feet long, and twenty-five wide, with 





the east end. 


farm when I went to reside on it, thirty years 
ago. I purchased a limestone quarry, dis- 
tant about two miles, and the expense of | 
liming my land, put me to the additional | 
expense of enlarging my barn. [sunk then | 
in front of my barn as it stood, fifteen feet, it| 
being a rise of ground, anf a swamp mendow | 
below; the sand that I dug out I put on the 
meadow below, after under draining it, and 
filling the ditches with stone. I took the roof 
off the old barn and built an addition of stone 
work so as to measure (the old and new) one 
hundred feet. I put no stabling under the 
new building, but left it sixty by fifty-five feet 
as a dung house and barn yard, with two large 
teways; it being sufficient to hold thirty 
ead of cattle; and twenty-five head of cattle 
and horses above in the old barn, and the new 
part is a dung house for the cattle above, so 
that no dung is exposed outside of a roof.— 
As the dung is taken out of the stables it is 
carefully spread under the cattle, or it would 
immediately heat, and the effluvia become 
very offensive. By its being carefully mixed 
with the litter and trampled hard, it undergoes 
a chemical change, that preserves its prop- 
erties and qualities as a manure, differing as 
much as a cheese does by the process of ri- 
pening. It has a powerful effect on the 
senses. It is taken out in the fall after: 








Farm Buildings,—Manures, 


jit has arrived at full growth, taking care the 





‘las though it was cradled, which is the only 

| way to let grass lay till it is cured; laying in 
a hay house and stable for six oxen adjoining | that way it takes no wet, and retains its juices, 
The stabling with an overshot |/and is rich and sweet. 
of seven feet, held, by tying up, nineteen head || dry on the top, and the ground dry between the 
of cattle and horses; sufficiently large for the || swaths, go out about ten o’clock and turn; by 
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being secured under a roof, with laroe ,... 
ings of gateways ten feet wide, where aa 
may be loaded and drawn away with, a 
becoming wet. One pair of oxen yw; ‘tabs 
a greater bulk than two in the commopy eee 

I now proceed to give a description of dn. 
ing up. We goinat the gable end of the },, 4 
ing above the square; the floor in the mide’, if 
feet wide through the old barn; then spreag, 
squares out 28 feet, as the barn is long: ,... 
floor going across would require great |}... 
pass the hay or grain to the ends of the be. 
this way, the hay is delivered in the middle 
the mow all round by drawing in carts ; ang by 
turning the tail to the mow you tilt the hs» 
in the middle of it. The posts that gy. 
port the upper floor are 16 feet apart, ay, 


5 


» aig 


delivered in the middle of the mow; and « 
that floor is 25 feet above the joist, 200 Joais 
of hay might be tilted in by a boy well skijjcg 


My mode of making hay is to cut it whey 


roower don’t turn up the buts, but let it ley 


When your hay is 


twelve begin to haul where you turned firs 
with a horse rake; and with five hands and 
two or three carts you can put in your barn in 
|this way fifteen or twenty tons of hay ; none 
| of the hands being required at the barn but the 
boy that drives. Several can drive in, one 
afler another, if there is appearance of rain. 
In the common way your hands lose time in 
going and coming with the carts, and the 
length of time in pitching off makes your tak- 
ing your hay in, tedious and uncertain; as in 
harvest every thing requires despatch, to save 
what the earth in its liberality bestows. lam 
afraid you will think me too prolix, but all 
the advantages ought to be put in a fair way, 
to carry out the principle and economy, 4s 
great advantage results in the improvement 
of the soil, the properties of the manure, the 
preservation of those salts, be they whet 
they may, that operate to double or | 
think treble its value. I am only speaking 
from facts from the product of the soil; it 8 
known that land of a common good quality 
will not bring a good crop of wheat without 
manure, therefore manure in this country #8 
bonum magnum of all our exertions. One 
thing, of great importance, is the change tt 
undergoes during the heat of summer, in the 
process of its chemical change. J likewise cal 
say that [ have missed no wheat crop ever since 
% 
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a 
| built my barn, though the failures have been| the increased energy and vigilance with 
eral inthe neighborhood. [could manure} which their respective duties are pertormed. 
rrenty acres, drawing and spreading ty dung| _ If those who cultivate the soil, would cul- 
ast before the plough, and spreading fifty) tivate their minds a little more than many at 
Lchels of lime, and harrowing it in with) present do, a better and more efficient plan 
cheat, the best method in sowing wheat is) would be discovered of extracting labor and 
sloughing the grass sward. Where | put the| service from boys than is generally pursued. 
“me the sheaf was heaviest. Boys are men in miniature, and should be 
"One of the advantages of this barn is, to} treated rationally, and their energies drawn 
make hay in. If the weather being uncer-|\forth by proper incentives to action as their 
sin, half dry and likely for rain, draw what}|physical powers develope themselves; and 
sy you have in that state and shoot loads||especial care should be taken to furnish them 
« as to leave a space between, and when it! with tools or implements duly graduated to 
seats to move it to another, is making hay in| their age and strength, and never permit them 
the harn, where the sun don’t shine—in the||to labor with such as are only adapted to the 
orning before the dew is off. Hay remain-| use of full grown men, or they will soon be- 
ng for 12 or 18 hours ina bulk and heating,—| come discouraged and broken down in spirit, 
sot being quite dry—spread it in the mow— it} and fall into habits of indolence and a thorough 
sever heats again, as it is completely cured—| disgust of labor. 
tains all its juices, so as to be kept in a per-|| oun 
fect state for food. 
| beg you excuse my manner, as I am 


rusted and out of practice, being three score}, on oe - = ae n oon - 
ind fifteen. Evans Jones. 1s plan for the education of boys in agricul- 


ae ‘ture, at Southam, Warwickshire, England :— 
a ee Sey ee res “It is not a school ; it is simply three roods 
and ten poles of land, divided into twelve gar- 
dens, occupied by boys, from twelve to eigh- 
Horticultural Schools. ‘teen years of age, in the cultivation of gar- 
den vegetables, peas, carrots, cabbages, kid- 
wel ‘ney beans, celery, parsnips, &c. [ allow only 
| The following interesting account of an ‘one fourth to be cultivated for potatoes, and 
| — . — eee boys’ || wheat not at all. They pay all prices, from 
ratieman in England, was extracted from alling’to the Wee, ‘The teat for the whole 
gentl giand, ‘ing to the ¥ize. e rent for the whole 
British publication of recent date, for the ben- ‘amounts to £4 17s. per annum, ($21.56, or 
efit of the numerous readers of the Farmers’|/ $26.53 per acre.) ‘The 17s. I expend in 
Cabinet. If similar schools were established} one rent dinner, and a cup of ale monthly, 
ia, or near all our large cities or towns, incal-|| when they bring their rent, which I am glad 
— — _— ee or — ;||to tell you my little tenants have hitherto done 
not only to the morais and habits of the boys,||to an hour. If I were rich enough, [ should 
but the a a a great ad-||be happier in having 500 such tenants, than 
vantage from the increased production of ve-| as many renting 200 acres each. It is 
getables, and the owners of vacant and use-||a haben sight, (or rather was a glorious 
ess lots, would be in the receipt of large sums} /sight,) in the summer, to see all the gardens 
which would accrue in rents from their nu-|so clean and full of stuff. [could have chal- 
macro at brceaany ool ae per] ant ae of eee trie Oi 
1€ pow-|/any acre of ground in the country. e 

te to industry which would be in- aid sdeamtaaiats too, have been a great. 
‘used, would be as enduring as life itselfi—||If it could be copied and extended, in a 
A most worthy, intelligent and successful hor- ‘small degree, all saulinala to sedition and 
‘culturist, in the neighborhood of Philadel-|| anarchy might be neutralized and suspended. 
phia, who has been mentioned in some of the|| For instance, in this town we have 1200 in- 
ormer numbers of the Cabinet, and who has habitants, the greater part of whom being ag- 
ong been in the practice of taking boysappren-||ricultural laborers, have been fully and fairly 
i aeeeiae ™ = see ae ene, on whole summer. L cen ‘be 
: e ground to be cultivated in his}/about forty boys or young men who have been 
own way, and for his own benefit, the produce/|at the national school, but who are not yet 
a en a. In this man- old enough to go out into service. In the 
a See e accumulations take place, summer evenings, if unemployed, they are 
ot siness of their master and friend so|| very apt to be in mischief; but my boys, since 
ar trom suffering neglect by the adoption of ||they have had a garden to resort to, have for- 
“8 system, is esentially promoted by it, in’ saken the streets, and are acquiring that sort 


AGRIGULTURAL BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
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* The hope of reward sweetens labor.” 
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226 Keeping a Horse—Horse Rake—Tilling—Sewamp Lands. Vor. IIT 


of knowledve which is likely to be servicea- 
ble to them when they come to be men.— 
Their fathers and mothers, especially the lat- 
ter, are made very happy ; their cottages have 
been filled with good vegetables al] the sum- 
mer, at no expense to the father’s strength or 


mother’s care; for the boys, whilst they will | 


work hard to procure the rent, are very willing 
to let their parents have the produce. This 
they sometimes pay the poor boys for, and 


ee tt tt tt. 


is now becoming universal, and has fons 7 
‘way into Scotland, where it is spoken i: 
ithe highest terms of approbation. |; tc 
full one half the expense incident t he 
making. 7 
| It is not a little remarkable that one of the 
descendants of Africa, should have invented 
‘a machine that saves the United States of 


America one half the expense of making hay 





the same thing. If the boys sell their vege- 
tables to their mother, the money is laid out Filling the Earth. 
in clothing, so that saves the father’s purse.|/ In tilling the earth, some people go upon 
If four acres of land could be procured for|/the same principle that regulates their bus, 
every forty boys, (which is about the number!'ness intercourse with men. They must he 
for 1200 inhabitants,) we should have the||sure to get the advantage of the trade: ang 
whole country smiling with health, activity,|,if this cannot be secured without, they mus 
and content.’ cheat and deceive the person with whom they 
stinadeanmcieaitiiiapat acetate Ee ‘deal. And they think to practice the same 
artifice upon old mother Earth. You wil! ss 
‘them on their grounds in the spring as sly a 
_ |\dogs, apparently calculating that Earth has 
In the December number of the Cabinet} forgotten the exhausting crops that were 
an inquiry is made in regard to the expense! taken from her the last year—perhaps they 
of keeping a horse, which has not been an-! will give a sprinkling of manure, and throw 
swered in your last number; I therefore take’! it on so as to make the Earth think there js 
the liberty of informing your correspondent!'a noble lot of it. Well, they go to work— 
that sixty dollars is about the cost of keep-| But the Earth won’t be cheated. She wil) 
ing a horse in a very common way for| reward every man according to his works, and 
one year. Every person, therefore, who) te// the truth in the autumn. You cannot 
keeps a useless horse one year loses the get the advantage of her, as you can with hu 
interest of one thousand dollars for that time.'| man customers. Treat her well, and she wil 
As regards an idle man, which is noticed at’ reward your expenditures and toil; but at 
the heading of the inquiry, I shld rate him ‘tempt to cheat her, and she will make you 
at about one hundred dollars more, say one ‘Sorry for it when harvest comes. 
hundred and sixty; and the influence of his 
bad example might be put down safely at 
$140, which would make $390 per annum, | 


sometimes not: whichever they do amounts to 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Cost of keeping an idle Horse. 





Swamp Lands, 


or the interest of $5,000, a sum that would|} Asa general rule we may safely assume 
purchase a pretty decent little farm, that||/that our low lands are our best lands, Net 
would confer comfort and independence on a//the best for corn, or potatoes, or rye, or oats, 


whole family of industrious persons. H. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Horse Hay Rake. 


“Can any good come out of Nazareth ?” 


or barley. We have high and dry lands 
enough for all these; but there is stil! another 
harvest more valuable than either of them.— 
For grass, these low lands are preterable t 
any other, and grass is our most profitable 
crop. Weare not telling what should be mest 


It is well to preserve the history of im-| profitable,but what is. We would not dis 


provements and inventions which are impor- 
tant to agriculturists, and as the horse hay| 
rake is one of the most valuable implements 
introduced among farmers in modern times, it 


‘Grass and hay have 


pense with the raising of grain, but if New 
England must buy, why buy grain in prefer 
ence to hay, or ~ production of grass.— 

ong been—they now are 


may be well to preserve the history of its in-|/—and they long must be the most profitable 
vention, and introduction into Pennsylvania.||harvests. And our low lands are our best lancs 
Jt is said, it was invented by a black man,||for grass; yet we suffer more of these to /* 
who lived on Hempstead Plain, Long Island.|| wholly unimproved than any other species’ 
He died about the year 1821. It was first in-|| Why is this? We fear to meddle with them 
troduced into Pennsylvania by Michael New-||They are miry; the plough cannot be 

bold, of Philadelphia county about the year||for the ox isnot able here toassist us. — Hand 
1812. His first rake was destroyed by a ma-||hoeing is tedious—paring and burning the 
licious person, who feared its innovating ef-||surface is attended with difficulty. Draining 
fects on the price of labor. The horse rake must be attended to and a host of troubles 
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hese meadows give birth to as soon as we at- || to rest upon the water, at the side of the pump, 
tempt to reclaim them. Hence we look on || the top of the pail secured by @ tin cover and 
fom year to year, and see our richest prairies |/a cloth saturated with bees-wax and tallow, 
the home of the mud-tortoise,—the burrow || and thus kept, so as to bring forward the worms 
» the musk-rat and the mink—the haunt of || in parcels, as the foliage should increase, and 
he musquitoe, and the terror of the nightly | the shelves or hurdles be emptied to bring out 
wanderer, who starts at the grum salutation | another parcel for hatching. Some of these 
f the bull-frog. eggs were hatched and spun their cocoons in 

These swamps are the natural receptacle || September, so few in number, however, that 
¢ all the rich particles of earth that are|| they were left in the cocoonery until within 
«ashed down from the surrounding highlands. || a few days, when it was discovered that the 





They also, in many cases, are made up of a } millers were coming out even as late as the 
vegetable growth which forms a rich manure, 

when properly decomposed, to be applied to 
siehlands. This vegetable growth in some 
esses advances rapidly ; and ponds are now 
yecoming visibly less, in consequence of the 
encroaching grass and weeds and bushes on 
their margins. ‘These vegetables grow up as 





main stationary for ages, till by their multi-| 
slication and their spreading they fill the) 
chasm, once a pond of water. This accounts | 
fr the perfect levelness of surface of very | 
extensive meadows, That these are made) 
unds—or recently made compared with other 
sortions of the creation, we have further evi- 
dence from the logs and leaves that are very | 
frequently found buried many feet below the 
surface. 

There are various modes of bringing these 
lands under cultivation, and these will be 
stated, together with the expense attending 
them, with much accuracy in some of our 
fyture numbers, We mean to be very par- 
ticular in these statements, for we have made 
actual trial of the various modes and are still 
pursuing the work of bringing such lands into 
English grass. At present we will only say 
renerally that we have never attempted to sub- 
due any such Jands without complete success, 
und a very profitable harvest, and that to de-| 
termine which of several modes we should 
sdopt to subdue them we should examine into 
the texture of the meadow and the facilities 
fr bringing on materials to help form the 
sol. When we can pare and burn, we want 
no soil nor manure to be carried on.— Boston 
Cultivator. 


Afact of some importance to Silk Growers. 


In the year 1835 or 6, I purchased a small 
varcel of cocoons, which were kept through | 
he summer and winter following, to the next 
season, about a year; I supposed the chrysalis 
ot each had been stifled, but to my astonish- 
ment, from that very parce!, a miller came out 
tom one of the cocoons the next year. And 
how, the present year, 1838, after the firs 


cocoons, @ small number of eggs had been 
‘ept in a tin pail, suspended in a well, so as 


10th of November, 1838, having remained in 


| 


hich as the surface of the water and then re-|| method of keeping eggs has succeeded better, 
‘even than when on cakes of ice, the latter 





; 
‘top of worms in succession had spun their| 





the cocoonery about eight weeks before any 
symptoms of the appearance of a miller, and 
the cocoons having been removed to a place 
where a fire is kept, have now a fresh crop of 
fine looking eggs. Some few days past the 
weather has been severely cold. The above 









































‘having failed to hatch late in the season. 
| Further experiments are worth the trial, 
‘not only to keep back the hatching of eggs, 
‘but also the late production of the millers.— 
iif these two conditions can be efiected, why 
|may not worms be fed even to the coming of 


frost? 

Mr. Eprror:—The subject of draining 
lands partially overflown with water, particu- 
when the soil is rich in vegetable mould, 


In my next I may tell you how leaves 
have been preserved to feed worms before the 
frost has destroyed the foliage in the field.— 
Yankee Farmer. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


* Draining. 


and not distant from good markets, begins to 
claim attention in this country. 

I have no doubt there are many districts 
now lying waste, that by a proper system of 
\draining might be converted into luxuriant 
|meadows; and | know of extensive swamps 
that only want the opening of good water 
courses, followed by the ordinary mode of cul- 
tivation to reclaim them. 

I was particularly struck with the impor- 
tance of this subject, by reading a treatise on 
“ Draining Land by Steam Power,” in the 
Transactions of the Society instituted at Lon- 
‘don for the encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures and Commerce. 

The Gold Isis Medal was voted to Joseph 
Glynn, Civil Engineer, for an essay on his 
|application of Steam Power to Draining Fens, 

From this essay I have extracted the fol- 
lowing items, as worthy the attention of the 
American reader :— 

“The fen districts in the Bedford level 
| Alone amount to nearly 300,000 acres, and 
the whole of the fen and marsh lands in Eng- 
‘land is perkaps not less than 800,000 acres. 
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Vor. II], 

“ Few persons are aware how small a quan- 
tity of mechanical power is sufficient to drain 
a large tract of fen land. Generally speak-| worked about ninety days of twelve j,.. 
ing there are no natura] springs; and when and raised 14,157,975 tons of water oe 
the upland waters are banked out and carried || six feet high. 7; 
into the rivers by catch-water drains, we have|| He estimates “that a good steam enoin. 
to lift that water alone which falls from the} will consume about ten pounds of ea) ., 
clouds.” the hour for each horse’s power, and jn. : 

He gives a decided preference to Steam! time lifts and discharges 3168 cubic fee: _.. 
Engines over Wind Mills; there being a say-|/ 19,800 gallons of water (at a height of t., 
ing in first cost of the number required for a|| feet) per horse’s power per hour.” bie 
given effect, and the engine can be used at|} Now] fully believe there are many extens+, 
all times, while the wind-mills are frequently} tracts of land in New Jersey, Delaware. yy. 
useless when most wanted. To continue|/ryland and Virginia, and probably some iy 
quoting from this interesting essay, he says, ‘our own State, that would well compensate 

“I have not only caused ‘two blades of ||the owners by draining and cultivating ther, 
grass to grow where but one grew before,’|/And even steam, it is more than possibje 
but I have had the pleasure to see abundant! might be advantageously used where fuel js 
crops of wheat take the place of the sedge and} cheap compared with the price of productive 
the bulrush. ‘land. <A steam engine used for draining 

“In most cases it is not necessary to raise||might at the same time be adapted to other 
the water more than three or four feet higher|| purposes on an extensive farm, or sever! 
than the surface of the land intended to be|| farmscombined. Such, for instance, as thresh. 
drained. ing, grinding, &c. ‘Trusting that these ex. 

“| have found it expedient in practice to | tracts from the actual experience of a Brit's) 
keep the water in the drains within the dis-|| engineer, and the few hints I have given o 
trict about eighteen inches below the surface] their application here, may lead those inter 


saiicye 


of the cultivated land; and if we must raise r to reflection, | commit them to you, 


a district of 25,000 acres, for six years 
the year 1835, as an instance, each inne 
ee i 
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three and a half feet higher than the surface,} Mr. Editor, for a place in the Cabinet, or un. 
our lift will be five feet. I have generally||der the table, as you may deem best. 
caused the principa; or*main drains to be cut Yours, &c. 
seven and a half feet deep and of width A Penn Townsuip Farmer, 
sufficient to contain the rain water as it falls, sinalieediliabbics 
and bring it down to the engine, which re- 
quires a descent of one and a half to three ‘ 
inches ina mile. I have always used scoop Lime. 
wheels, the float-boards of which dip five feet)| The history of this fossil manure, the ur 
below the waters’ surface, where powerful||certainty respecting its properties, and motes 
engines are used. of action, the great diversity in its applicaticn, 
“These scoop-wheels are made of cast|\the variety of its effects, adds one more to 
iron, with wooden float-boards, like the under-|, the many instances before us, of the greet 
shot wheel of a water mill, but, instead of|| want of practical knowledge among farmers, 
being turned by the impulse of water, they|;combined with and founded upon scientific 
are used to lift it, and are kept in motion by] principles. It demonstrates also the neces 
steam power.” sity, in order that Agriculture may attan 
He estimates that on an average a ten horse|| that high eminence it deserves, of some ot 
power engine is sufficient for draining 1000||ganised plan for collecting and concentrating 
acres of land; the engines work about four|/the experience of practical farmers. in their 
months out of the twelve,—and estimates the|| various methods of cultivation. It may be 
annual expense at 2s. 6d. or fifty-six cents per|| safely affirmed, however different may he the 
acre. The first cost of machinery and build- | practices of those residing even on adjoining 
ings for an engine of forty horse power which || places, that one just theory founded on imm- 
should drain 4000 acres of land, is about||table laws, applies to, and should regulate 8. 
£4000, or about four and a half dollars per|/their operations. It would be far better snd 
acre. “The districts wherein I have been/| less expensive that a sound theory or rule ‘ot 
employed,” says Mr. Glynn, “are eleven in|| these operations, should be well known, an¢ 
number: the quantity of land drained or im-|| understood before the practice, than that, ss 
proved is about 90,000 acres, and the steam | is now too much the case, practice prececes 
power used is equal to 620 horses.” He}|the knowledge of the theory, and years ® 
represents the lands thus drained to have risen | repeated effort and pevhaps loss, only brings 
three to four fold. ‘us back to the starting point, and convinces 
He gives the performance of an eighty and || us at last of the value of a few leading sc!*™ 
a sixty horse power engine, at Deeping Fen, tific principles. Onno subject are rules more 
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gsnting, than in the application of lime, as |induced to make a few observations on this 


subject from observing a communication in 
ars has had so powerful an effect to enrich | 
Te 


‘re js nothing which for the last twenty 


"arms, and increase their produce. It 
Ms iq fact established a new era in Agri- 
_itgre, renovated worn-out lands, prolonged 
'.» fertility of others, meliorated argillaceous 
J, before comparatively worthless, im- 
ved the texture of those too sandy or gra- 
“ly by increasing the absorbing power, 


Lime. 





the present volume of the Cabinet, signed X, 
where a new theory of the action of lime is 
started which cannot be sustained. X says, 
our lands are suffering from an overplus of 
vegetable food, more than from too little. In 
his view the insoluble vegetable matter in 
the soil, is being constantly converted into 


food for plants, by the heat of the soil and 


sostralised acidity, and on all kinds of soil, at |atmosphere, more rapidly than they can take 
ame time or other has had a fertilising effect ; ‘it up; that in fact our crops are gorged to 
ud notwithstanding, no farmer who has tried death, and that lime is useful in diminishing 
» would willingly do without it, yet not much | this too rapid decomposition. If this is a fact 
~re is now known, than when it was first || it is a lamentable one. Are we in such a 
stroduced, respecting its most beneficial ac- dilemma that our best soils are constantly 
“on, the certain quantity that ought to be | throwing off their substance and virtue into 
wolied to each acre, the state in which it |the atmosphere, without any use. If so, in 
could be-applied, the season of the year, and | course of time, if left idle, without cropping, 
ss reference to particular crops. All that is |they must exhaust themselves and become 
cnown about it seems to be, what has been /sterile, and if cropped, so much the sooner.— 
éted in the Cabinet, “that the main thing |The reverse of this is the fact. Land left 
sto get iton.” This may satisfy some who | idle, even if stirred up frequently, it is be- 
‘ave been using it to advantage, but they or | lieved, will imbibe nutriment and moisture 
se do not know, that a// the good it is capa-||from the atmosphere, and become better.— 
le of doing, has been received. The most\|'This may be observed in the cultivation of 
smmon quantity in this part of Chester coun-|}our corn fields. ‘The oftener the ground is 
ty, which in fertility is inferior to none in the'| stirred up between the rows, the better will 
Sate, is about fifty bushels per acre, applied ||be the crop. Besides, what encouragement 
nce in the course of five to ten years. In jhas a farmer to haul out manure on his 
the great limestone valley to the north, one | fields, when so much of its virtue is thrown 
hundred bushels to the acre has been applied | uselessly away by evaporation. 
st shorter intervals with advantage, and in| X’s theory is at variance with what science 
Foland as much as five hundred bushels has || has hitherto taught us of the nature of lime, 
wen applied to the acre. The rule would ||and its operation in the soil. Its great dis- 
went to be, at least on primitive formations, || tinguishing characteristic is to promote de- 
the richer soil, the more lime. It is said by'|composition. Experience and observation 
sme experienced farmers, they have found | establish the fact that all good soils contain a 
ve bushel of quick lime, act more efficiently || large portion of inert insoluble vegetable mat- 
han two applied in the state of a carbonate, || ter, inaccessible to the roots of plants. This 
which is the usual method, and it has been |is particularly the case in new or lately 
cleared lands, where there has been an annual 


tought by others that if the latter, in its natu- 
ral state, without burning, could be pulverised | deposit of leaves, and other substances; and 
accordingly we find lime acting on such soils 


as plaster, it would be —— to either.— | 
with the greatest effect. In its caustic state 


Some limestones contain more sand than 
ahers, and some, though more rarely, magne- | combined with water, it does what the latter 
cannot do alone,—dissolves the ligneous and 


sa, which isconsidered injurious; a knowledge | 
‘the constituents of the soil, alone, can deter- | fibrous matter in the soil, converts it into suit- 


mine the comparative value of the limestone. || able nourishment for plants, to be taken up 
A great diversity of opinion also exists as to | by them in the state of solution. It makes 
the duration of its action. Lord Kames men- | soluble out of insoluble compounds, and so far 
‘ons the fact of the continued benefit of an ap- || from resisting putrefaction, in its usual appli- 
p cation of caleareous earth,which was known | cation, if X will combine it in certain quan- 
‘0 be one hundred and twenty years old,—the | tities with vegetable matter, dry or succulent, 
quantity is not stated. Wedonot know, firstly, | and subject it to the action of air and water, 
ow much lime or how little ought to be ap- |he will find the product manure suitable for 
plied toa particular soi!, to produce the quickest | all the purposes of vegetation. Because lime 
id greatest effect,and secondly, how long this | applied with the white-wash brush to our 
édect will last before another application is | fences or roofs, has a preservative antiseptic 
necessary, To put more lime on a given |tendency, it does not follow, that its exhibi- 
quantity of land than is necessary, is waste,||tion in the soil, in different quantities, and 

Derhaps injury. To put on less may de-|| where various chemical agents are at work, 
4y its action or render it inert. I have been'! modifying its action, should be attended with 
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! 
the same results. [f X's views are correct that 
the nutriment in the soil is decomposed too ra- 
pidly to be taken up, and is dissipated, it follows 
that unless a soil is entirely without vegeta- 
ble matter, it would be better to apply our: 
manures in the fall, when thoroughly rotten, 
than in the spring, when fermentation has 
only partially progressed. This is opposed to 
the common opinion, that it is best for manure | 
to finish its fermentation in the soil, thereby 
throwing out its gases for the benefit of vege- 
tation. 

Lime, [ think, acts chiefly in two ways, and | 
{ would agree with X, that it ought to be ap- 
plied before it becomes a carbonate, to ensure 
its greatest vigor, but for different reasons.— 
He, because it would impede decomposition, | 
and I, because it would accelerate it. By 
applying it thus you derive al] the benefit 
which can possibly accrue. Its first effect is 


as has been stated of a decomposing agent, | 
and in some cases neutralising acids. In its! 


after state I do not see how it can do much 


good toa soil, except by a mechanical division | 
of its parts, and increasing its absorbing pow- | 
er. Great benefits have followed frog its 


use, but an admixture of siliceous earth night 


have done the same. M. 
East Bradford, Chester Co. Pa. ) 
February Ist, 1839. 4 
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Deep Ploughing. | 
It may be said in reply to the remarks of |) 
“ Penn. Farmer,” (vol. ili. “ Farmers’ Cabi- || 2d. Does sulphate of lime, which is a com. 


net,” page 127,) that he who decries till- 
ing the soil seven inches deep is not only 
“entirely ignorant of the practical part of | 
good ploughing,” but is most deplorably igno-' 


rant of one of the fundamental principles of |) 
‘4th. Aré its effects perceptible in seasons of 


good farming. We are so fully satisfied that 
good crops are not to be expected unless the 
soil is deeply and effectually ploughed and 
turned up to the action of the atmasphere, 


at least twice during the progress of each rota- |, ' 
‘th. Are grasses on which sulphate of |ime 


tion of crops, that we make it an essential point 


to have the soil turned up to the average depth 1 


of at least seven inches, and sometimes more. 
We find no difficulty in accomplishing it with | 


one of Miles’ bar-share ploughs, drawn by a || 


team of three cood horses, harnessed abreast. 


We are satisfied from numerous examples | 
that this is a necessary preparatory step to-) 
wards improving worn-out lands, although we | 
in common with every good farmer fully admit\ following suggestions, which are pro 


Vou. II} 
ral cannot afford the expense of limins , 
nuring, &c. and of doing all their wor. 
and not only so, but also in peasnn, at | Ms 
additional cost of extra hands. We y . 
an example in proof of this position, by —. 


ing that having tried farming with the \... 
possible expense of labor, and finding » 
profitable, we wheeled about and pursued + 
opposite course by doing every thing jp ». 
dest manner and in proper season, We ane 
have the pleasure and satisfaction of },... 


fully rewarded for our extra toil and expen, 


In conclusion, we fearlessly say that no ‘arm, 
er, within reach of a good market, 9. 
having the use of his hands, and the blessin.. 
of health, ought hereafter to think tha: :. 
cannot afford the expense of enriching bs 


soil, for rest assured that mother earth jsp. 
/niggard, but makes a rich return to ull thos 


who deserve her bounties, DL 
Bucks co. Pa. Ist mo. 19th, 1239. 


The following communications were read before th. 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society at its late meets, 
and ordered for publication in the Farmers’ Cabioe 

On the use of Sulphate of Lime in Agric 

cultures 


Some queries and suggestions submitted t) 
the consideration of the Agricultural Society, 


'|from a hope that they may serve to elic: 
‘|useful information on that important subject 


Ist. Does sulphuric acid in its free and un- 
combined state attract moisture from the 
atmosphere ? 


pound of lime, sulphuric acid and water, ix 
its unchanged or undecomposed state, at- 
tract moisture from the atmosphere ! 

3d. Doessulphate of lime promote the growth 
and perfection of vegetation ? 


moisture sufficient to promote the decom- 
position of putrescent manures, and to 
serve asa solvent to prepare the vegetab.: 
food ? 


has been recently used, commonly wet 
with dew of mornings, when grasses in the 
neighborhood on which it has not bees 
used are fonnd to be destitute ef moisture’ 

6th. Are not the beneficial effects produces 
by sulphate of lime, in agriculture, pro 
bly that of furnishing moisture ! 


The preceding queries naturally lead to» 
baby 


that something more is requisite to make the} connected with the operations of sulphate 
land rich and the crops good, than simply! lime in agriculture, and may serve to retes. 


ploughing deep without the other necessary 
adjuncts. 


We are fully aware that “ farming on paper 


a ray of light on that subject. 
Ist. The constitnents of the atmospor™ 
when chemically united in certain prope 


is readily done,” also that practically, ittakes || tions, form nitric acid. oy 
much hard work to improve the soil; but we | 2d. The formation of nitric acid from t 
do not admit or believe that farmers in gene-|| atmosphere by the influence of decom p> 
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; “PSC tter is fully established At a meeting of the “ Philadelphia Society for Pro. 
sing put ent matt y -moting Agriculture,” 


by the fact that it has been extensively 
together in masses vegetable and animal | 
matter, subject to the influence of the at- 
mosphere. — 
gi, Nitric acid acting on vegetable matter 
converts it into oxalic acid, possessing such 
, powerful affinity for lime that it readily 
decomposes, the sul phate of lime forming a 
new compound oxalate of lime, thereby 
setting the sulphuric acid free to attract 
moisture from the atmosphere. 
Josepn Coup. 


Cultivation of Potatoes. 


Facts, however they may occur, and in 
whatever branch of science they may appear, 
though the operation of the causes producing 
the effect may not be understood at the time 
¢ their occurrence, it is proper to commu- 
sicate to the public, that they may not be 
yet, and that further experiments may be 
nade, so that correct opinions may be formed 
f their usefulness. In the science of Agri- 
culture, no doubt much important information 
remains to be developed by the talents and 
enterprise of the ingenious Agriculturist.— 
Within the last two or three summers several] 
of my friends have experimented on the cul- 
twation of Potatoes by substituting sulphate 
of lime in the place of putrescent manures 
with satisfactory success, particularly so last 
vason; probably arising from a defect of 
moisture, to promote the decomposition of 
vegetable matter. The cause, whatever it 
may have been, remains to be developed.— 
The effects, however, are of vast importance 
in the science of Agriculture, and will doubt- 
lessly attract the attention of practical farm- 
ers,and more light will be elicited on the 
subject. Their mode of management was to 
prepare ground as usual for potatoe crops, 
cropping the seed-potatoes in the furrows and 
stewing the sulphate of lime liberally along 
the furrows directly on the potatoes, and then 
tuning the earth on them by means of a 
pough. The after treatment as usual in the 
cwivation of that crop. 

JoserH Croup. 





What a good Farmer hates 


He hates long stories and short ears of corn, 
A costly farm-house and a shabby barn ; 

tore curs than pigs, no books, but many guns, 
Sore toes, tight boots, and paper duns. 


He hates tight lacing, and loose conversation, 

Abundant gab, and little information, 

ie man who sings in bed & snores in ae 

N ho laughs while talking and who talks while 
eating, 


Cultivation of Potatoes— Agriculture. 


: the following named gentlemen were elected officers 
formed for practical purposes by throwing} for the ensuing year. 
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held at their Hall, Jan. 16, 1839, 


President, 
NICHOLAS BIDDLE. 
Vice Presidents, 

Dr. JAMES MEASE—JOSEPH CLOUD. 
Treasurer, 
ALGERNON SIDNEY ROBERTS. 
Secretary, 
KENDERTON SMITH. 

Assistant Secretary and Librarian. 
SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER. 
Curators, 

ROBERT A. PARRISH—JAMES GOWEN. 
Corresponding Committee, 

JOHN C. MONTGOMERY-—Dr. G. EMERSON. 
Publishing Committee, 

Dr. JAMES MEASE—CHARLES ROBERTS— 
ALGERNON 8. ROBERTS. 

Attest, KENDERTUN Smith, Sec'y. 


Agricylture. 
BY C. W. EVEREST. 
How blest the Farmer's simple life— 
How pure the joy it yields! 
Far from the world’s tempestuous strife, 
Free, ’mid the scented fields! 


When morning woos with roseate hue, 
@ Over the far hills away, 

His footsteps brush the silvery dew, 
To greet the welcome day. 

When Sol’s first beam in glory glows, 
And blithe the sky-lark’s song, 

Pleased to his toil the Farmer goes, 
With cheerful steps along. 


While Noon broods o’er the sultry sky, 
And sunbeams fierce are cast, 
Where the cool streamlet wanders by, 

He shares his sweet repast. 


When Twilight’s gentlest shadows fall 
Along the dark’ning plain, 

He lists his faithful watch-dog’s call, 
To warn the list’ning train. 


Down the green lane young hurrying feet 
Their eager pathway press ; 

His loved ones come in joy to greet, 
And claim their sire’s caress. 


Then, when the evening prayer is said, 
And Heaven with praise is blest, 

How sweet reclines his weary head, 
On slumber’s couch of rest! 


Nor deem that fears his dreams alarm, 
Or cares with carking cin; 
Without, his dogs will guard from harm, 
And all is peace within. 
Oh ye who run in folly’s race, 
To win a worthless prize! 
Learn from the simple tale we trace, 
Where true contentment lies! 
Ho! monarch! flushed with Glory’s pride! 
Thou painted, guilded thing! 
Hie to the free born Farmer’s side, 
And learn to be a king! 
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Prices Current--February 19. 


FLOUR, PER a 
Pennsylvania and Urandywine.. 
Weatern . 
oe | Seraped 
T 0c ‘ORRESPONDEN TS. || Middling 

We have several valuable communications on file. — Rye Flour. 
Our treads will please remember that it is very desira-. | Corn Me al. ee 
ble that their contributions be forwarded as early as Buckwheat Me cal pe 1 CWt.. . 
pomsr tle inthe month, as we find it necessary frequent- GRAIN, PER BU SHE ~ 
ly to put the Cabinet to press several days previous to Wheat, Pennsylvania. . ; 
the dav of publication : Southern.... 

A notice respecting Mr. Kenworthy’s celebrated Cow Rye, Penna..... 
is received, but unavoidably omitted until our next. — Southern.... 
; Corn, Penna. round yellow,.... 
Bound Volumes of Farmers’ Cabinete || ——~ Southern, yellow.... 

The third edition of the first volume of the Farmers’ || ——-~ WHI... ee ce eee eeee 
Cabinet ‘¢ now in press. Gentlemen who wish the first || Oats, Penna..... 
or second volumes, or both, can be accommodated. The || ——- Southern 

volumes may be sentin flexible covers to any part of || | Garie ‘y, Eastern. 
the Umited States, by mail. They may also be obtained | —-— Penna.. 
atthe office, or of our agents, neatly bound, at one dol- P CAS. coer scenes 
lar and a quarter per volume. Beans, Ww hite. . eteee 


Quantity of rain which has fallen in each month || 
since January i, 1-9 Inches. | 
at month ° errr re jf 

Philade cu Ho pital, ‘2A mo., Ist 1239. 


Dr. J. FP. Cannan, ntsc City, is agent forthe a mess.... 
Cabinet. Post Masters, and gentlemen friendly to the !|___. prime... reschcir elcacdihisie aol ec 00 a | 
work are respectfully requested to use their influence |, pork 
in extending its circulation, 


» MOSS. veer cece ee ee nese wees | 50 a 4 
- prime... eee ceees 18 Wali» 
—— ‘Bacon, western, per Ib..... ba 1% 
A Farmer. Hams, Jersey.......++. Ma 45 
—— Western.. eee Ia 
Butter, extra — No. 1. lba 
Cheese, COUNTY. ce ccecreecerevereeeens Pha 
||! Lard, western. coeccoece eee a 
Philadelphia. +... werivTre TTT. eer ee 2ha 
ems WITITT TTT Tt et ee 13a 


WOOL, PER POUND. | 


Wanren.—An industrions, capable farmer—one who | 
urderstands the duties of the farm-yard, as well as the 
labors of the field. To a pains taking, competent per 
son, a respectable salary will be given, or a shage in 
the proceeds, as an equivalent, 

The farmer required by the advertiser is not merely 
a laborer who can plough,sow, &c.&c., butone whocan | 
do all these well, and 1s also qu: tlified to direct othe ral Prime Saxony.. ee 
in their work, and to carry out all of the operations re- I} American full blood 
quired on a respectable farming establishment. — 3 blood.. 

The applicant may be either with or without a fa-||———— 4 blood... 
mily —the only requisites required are capability and||—————— } blood and common.... 
character, but these must be unquestionable. | Lamb's sup. or 

Applications, with references and recommendations, | Do. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
will be received at this office until the Ist of April next. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 4th, 1832. ee Timothy, te 190 lbs... occ cescs 5a 1® 

over er 3% 9 


, > | Hops, per Ib. 1272, ‘prime... ‘ : » 
Mulberry Trees. |Clover Seed, per bushel (best Penna. Ds, .013 Wal 


WM. PRINCE AND SONS will make sales of || ——— -— Foreign wees. 12 Wald 
TREES and cvrtTines of the genuine Chinese Morus Mul. || Flax Seed, rough ....don’t know, ‘suppose 18a il 
ticaulis, Morus Exrpansa, Alpine, Broussa, Canton, and ‘Timothy Seed (best) 00906 dees benbsobdeows’ 3(0a 4% 
other varieties, deliverable t6 the purchasers at such || ——— New York or western Penna. 2 23a 3 
period in the spring as is convenient to them, and will || Herd Grass,or Red TOp. ..csorscccccccece 8 Oa OM 
enter into contracts accordingly. Prices and terms for || Orchard Grass...... So adeecscesss B Eee Oa 
the Trees and Cuttings will be forwarded to all who!| Sumac, American, Per tON.....csceeeeseedd MATH 
may apply for them by mail, as well as prices of Silk || Tallow, American, per Ib.. = lit 
Worm's Eggs, Mulberry Seeds, &e. The Multicaulis 
Trees are remarkably vigorous, and as we first im- NEW hcivesonty February 1! 
ported the genuine tree, purchasers are sure of obtain. | Flour, per barrel........ << wad 25 
ing the true kind. It is from this cause, and from the || Wheat, per bushel.... is wages tan Ge dedoesasen ares a 
great attention paid by them, that the trees they have | Corn, per bushel....... dee eeees Ma % 
sold have given universal satisfaction. || Rye, per bushel........ . seaccceel Geass 

Flushing, near New York, Jan. 1, 1839. || Oats per bushel, 3 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


A monthly newspaper, is published by 


JOHN LIBBY, No.45 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, ABOVE ARCH &T., 
PETER B. PORTER, No. 97 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The Cabinet is published on or about the fifteenth}jonly to newspaper postage; that is, one cent on ear 
ofevery month. Each number will contain thirty-two) number within the state, and within one hundre : 
octavo pages on good paper and fair type. The sub-|lof the place of publication, out of the state, —one ©” 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when-!'and a half on each number to any other part of 
ever they can be appropriately introduced Terms.—|/United States. [Seven copies for five dollars 
One dollar per year payable in advance. The Cabinet,|} subscribers must commence with the volume, '¢ 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject!\or with the half volume, No. 7 
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